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AUTUMN WEDDING TOILETTES.—(|SEE PAGE 727.]} 
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A MASTERPIECE OF QUIETLY VERACIOUS 
ART 


Mr. Howe ts has certainly never given us in one novel so many 






portraits of intrinsic interest. Annie Kilburn herself is a master 
piece of quietly veracious art—the art which depends for its ef- 
fect on unswerving fidelity to the truth of nature. Mr. Peck, the 

nister, is a striking character, a sort of Savonarola in home spun. 
If the portrait of Mr. Peck be notably impressive that of the clev- 
er, superficially cynical, but essentially kindly Bohemian, Ralph 
Putney, is as notably brilliant. Putney’s clear-sighted, biting per- 
siflaye sp and coruscates for Mr Howells’s readers, and is 
not left to be accepted by them on vague report. For the story 
of Annie Kilburn’s attempts, her failures, and her successes—in 
which last she is not rich—readers must go to the pages of what 
we think will seem to them, what it certainly seems to us, the very 
best book that Mr. Howells has written.—Spectator, London 
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WEDDING BELLS. 

|‘ the spring, when summer evenings are to come, 

leading along their delicious twilights for strolls, 
for water life, for lingering on lawns and down 
shadowy lanes, is the time for the confessions of 
a young man’s fancy lightly 
But in 
October, when the country-side has lit symbolic fires, 


lovers; in the spring ** 


turns to thoughts of love,” the poet tells us. 


when open doors invite,and lamp-light begins to | 


shine, is the time to kindle the fire upon the hearth 
the fire that shall never go out; then is the time for 
pledges of husband and wife. There is something, 
too, in the blue sky, and the crown of gold that hangs 
over so many a rural home in the ripe elm and beech 
tree of October, that lends itself with a particularly 
festal grace to wedding days, while the fragrant air 
of harvests, and the sense of the year’s work done, 
enlarge the enjoyment of such days, nature helping 
along the bridal, as Thesius said, ‘‘ with pomp, with 
triumph, and with revelling.” Doubtless this is a 
general feeling, since the air is now so full of the 
music of wedding bells, and there is a sort of blessed 
ness that clings to the October days because of them: 
and even though the bells be often metaphorical, we 
can remember that ‘‘ heard melodies are sweet, but 
those unheard are sweeter.” 

There is little that is more pleasing in the way of 
sound, indeed, than that made by the actual joy bells 
We realize it as we recall 
Victor Hugo’s deseription of the sunrise bells of Paris: 


ringing from their spires. 


‘** At first the vibration of each bell rises straight and 
pure into the splendid morning sky; then swelling 
by degrees, they blend, melt, amalgamate... .now 
one mass of sonorous vibrations, which floats, undu- 
lates. bounds. Yet you see in it each group of notes 
that has flown from the belfries. You watch them 
springing, light and winged, from the silver bell, 
dropping dull, faint, and feeble from the wooden; 
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not too late if it comes in later life,and where years 
on one side or the other make no difference in a com- 
panionship begun for all eternity. No one of those 
for whom these wedding bells are ringing but is now 
entering into another life as completely as if entering 
into a new star, albeit all unconsciously. Old faces, 
old shapes, old affections, go on still just without; 
but moving to the glad music of their bells, they 
have gone together into morning splendor, into happy 
dusk, into flowery wildernesses, into lofty starlight, 
into spheres of new emotions and new duties, into 
whatever of earthly or of spiritual beauty or being 
marriage means to them, where, love the rest of the 
world as they may, they have real and uttermost 
need only of each other. Whether the memory of 
the musie shall still sound full and rich and joyous 
when time has past. or only like that of ‘‘ sweet bells 
jangled out of tune,” rests very largely with them- 
Perhaps they will remember that when Ag 
nes, the wife of Albrecht Diirer, saw ‘‘ daily the two 


selves. 





headed eagle over the park gate, on the arms of the | 


imperial city, then she thought that in marriage 
there should also be two heads, without considering 
that no living creature can so exist, and that even 
when painted or hewn in stone it is a monster, or 


represents one”; perhaps they will see that if there | 


cannot be two heads, neither can there be three, with 
any dangerous confidante of a third party to make 
possible mischief, and that it was three heads which 
belonged to that dog which guarded the outposts of 
hell; perhaps, too, they will remember that while mar 
riage is typified by sun and earth and all creation, 
yet it is loftier than any of its types by the spiritual 
element that enters into it,and by the side where it 
leans upon all the mighty mysteries of soul and sense 
and consciousness, and that those wedding bells in 
their spires are not ringing in a mere hour or two of 
festivity, but a life-long condition of affection, of pa- 
tience, of forbearance, of forgiveness, of devotion, that 


neither fatigue nor want nor sickness nor sorrow is | 


to abate, but where joys are only to expand the being, 
and misfortunes to draw the sufferers more closely 
together—a condition whose influences reach down 
through generations and mould the years to come, 


} and that cannot end, where love has been true love, 


| should become voters in these new-born commonwealths. | 


you admire the rich gamut incessantly running up | 


and down the seven bells of St. Eustache. Down 
yonder the Abbey of St. Martin sends forth its harsh, 
sharp tones; here the Bastile raises its sinister and 
husky voice; at the other extremity it is the great 
tower of the Louvre with its counter-tenor. The 
royal chimes of the palace throw out on all sides re- 
splendent trills, upon which falls at measured inter- 
vals the heavy toll from the belfry of Notre Dame, 
which makes them sparkle like the anvil under the 
hammer. 
opens, and makes way for the strette of the Ave Ma 
ria, which glistens like an aigrette of stars....Say if 
you know anything in the world more rich, more 
gladdening, more dazzling, than that tumult of 


Matin bells, 


bells, than that furnace of music!” 


Then again this mass of sublime sounds | 


then, joy bells, or wedding bells in concert, if their | 


mere material music can be found as marvellous 


as this, what sweetuess will be found in the music | 


whose harmony these wedding bells merely symbol 
ize—the music of new lives that are ‘‘matched in 
mouth like bells, each under each,” upheld by the 
great chorus of fine married lives throughout all 
Christendom! It is a music to which the progress 
of the world keeps time and tune, and without which 
the world would not only make no progress, but 
would fall into confusion and despair. Each new 
bridal, like each new peal of bells in the great tone- 
picture, brings its own note to swell the vast sweet 
murmur; if it make a discord, the others in the end 
shall drown it out. But in the beginning it is the 
note of infinite happiness and hope. For in no other 
state or condition of life is there the bliss, the con 
tent, the hope, that there is in true marriage—a union 
of purpose, of wish, of thought, of all emotion, where 
self becomes other than self, and is lost in sacrifice— 
a union which is a transport if it comes in youth, is 


even when the ears that heard those joy bells have 
been stopped with dust, but must go on, like the pul- 
sating of the bell tones themselves, vibrating into that 
infinitude beside which this life’s light is shadow and 
this life’s music silence. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE COMING WOMAN. 


YOULD an American statesman of a century ago come 

YJ back to life, the thing that would amaze him most 
would not be, I suspect, the existence of electric lights and 
of phonographs, for these would lie outside the sphere of 
public life, which would be our supposed Rip Van Winkle’s 
chief coneern. Nor would it even be, within his own do- 
main, the Australian ballot law, or civil service reform, or 
the efforts of a great nation to get rid of its surplus money. 
It would be the spectacle of a strange alteration in the 
very basis of government; it would be the fact that in or- 
ganizing five new States, each of vast area and unknown 
resources, a large part of the time of the organizing body has 





this calls on a privileged class to give up power. Yet in 
each of these five prospective commonwealths the hitherto 
governing class has to some extent—no matter to what ex- 
tent—done just that thing. No matter, again, what was 
the motive—whether impulse, or logic, or persuasion—the 
concession has been made. ‘That this has been done in ev- 
ery one of five different States virtually settles the prevail- 
ing course of all our future national development. 

That the result is to be of immediate, invariable, and 
unmixed good, I do not, for one, believe. If it were, it 
would be unlike the result of all previous extensions of the 
sufirage. Every newly enfranchised class needs to learn 
its work, to get control of its weapons, and this usually 
involves some cut fingers. Women are not so unlike men 
as to be free from all the perils and weaknesses of men, 
and they may even have some of their own. Men have, in 
many years of voting, partially attained to what the once 
famous jurist Theophilus Parsons called “an acquired in- 
telligence ” on many practical matters, which women, as a 
class, have yet to gain. Men have also learned how to get 
on with one another politically, even under apparent dif- 
ferences, and to acquiesce with amazing equanimity in the 
results of election-day. ‘They are, I suspect, a little more 
patient of public evils than women, and a little less ardent 
inexpectation, On the other hand, this very habit of mod- 
eration has its dangers, and there are many households 
which would go to pieces had not the wife more decision, 
at least in ordering the chickens out of the door-yard, than 
This strong quality again has its 
dangers, and the chickens sometimes yield, not so much to 


her easy-going husband. 


persuasive and angelic qualities as to a certain shrillness 
of voice which does not make the in-door hearth very 
tempting to others than chickens. What with the fear that 
women will prove too weak, and the yet more anxious fear 
lest they turn out too strong, there are doubtless many 
persous—though the writer is not among them—who will 
look with dismay on the action of these five common- 
wealthis. 

But the main thing to be considered is that, whatever 
we may think abont it, and whether we approve it or not, 
the action is taken. When we look at the little fossil 
horses of the Peabody Museum at Yale University, and see 
the unconscious, inevitable way in which those little crea- 
tures became larger of size and more compressed as to foot 

five toes, four toes, three toes, two toes, until at last 
emerged the large and single-hoofed horse we now ride 
under the saddle—we can easily imagine that had those 
early races been consulted, they might not have approved 
of the change, and might even have filed remonstrances 
and held mass-meetings to oppose it. A political tendency 
which five new State Constitutional Conventions have ree- 
ognized can certainly not be ignored, even if not one of 
them has put it in any final and complete shape. A gener- 
ation of women who grow up to see their own sex admitted 
to colleges and voting for school officials can never look at 
life precisely as their grandmothers did, for whom such a 
state of things would have been inconceivable. Before us 
stands that new generation, and we have got, with or with- 
out our own approval, to make way for the Coming Woman, 


a. W. H. 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XV.—PRACTICAL SOUP-MAKING. 
: oo cookery books contain multitudes of recipes for making 
We need not repeat these. In general a cook who 
has the sentiment of his art will rarely follow precisely any recipe 


given in a book; he will content himself with seeking ideas in 
books, and carry them out according to his skill and feeling 
Practice, experience, and work under good masters make the best 


} cook. In Paris the women cooks often take lessons in the kitch- 


been devoted to deciding whether men alone, or women also, | 


Nay, his chief wonder would lie in the fact that the final 
debate in each case did not turn on the question “ whether,” 
but rather on the question “ how far,” since all five States 
have finally made women voters about something. Idaho 
and Washington have given them school suffrage by their 
constitutions; so have North and South Dakota; while in 
Montana those women who pay taxes will vote on all ques- 
tions submitted to the vote of tax-payers. Moreover, in 
two of these States (Washington and South Dakota) the 
question of giving women full suffrage is hereafter to be 
put to vote, and on this question women already qualified 
as voters for any purpose can also vote. We hereabouts 
take all these things very quietly, because we have come 
to them by degrees. But were some Rip Van Winkle of a 
deceased statesman to open his eyes upon them suddenly, 
he would justly pronounce them to involve a more deeply 
rooted change than any Australian ballot law, while the 
longest train of electric cars could not be so much as named 
in comparison. 

He could only end in accepting Victor Hugo’s high- 
sounding phrase that this is—rightly or wrongly—the wo- 
man’s century. All the traditions about the sphere of the 
two sexes, as being something unchangeable and eternal, 
must fail before this simple fact. A local experiment, as 
in Massachusetts, or Kansas, or Wyoming, proves very lit- 
tle, it may be urged. But the founding of five new States 
by popular action, in communities drawn together from all 
quarters of the globe, is not only an extraordinary demon- 
stration in self-government, but offers, as it were, a cross- 
section of current American thought on governmental 
principles. That in five different Constitutional Conven- 
tions, acting not merely independently, but with an almost 
jealous degree of mutual independence, the uniform out- 


| come should be some form of woman suffrage, brings with 


it irresistible inferences. For good or for evil, it is an ad- 
vance along the whole line; it is one of those revolutions 
Which do not turn back. It is‘also a revolution based, 
like most American steps, not merely on facts, but on prin- 
ciples. To some extent it is a step in the dark; that is, 
we do not know in detail what the result will be, whether 
on women or on men; it is the result of an unconscious 
evolution which has brought these masses of men so far. 
It is not usually very easy to extend the suffrage, because 








ens of the great clubs 

The life and soul of household cookery, the basis of a good 
plain dinner, and of a host of stews, sauces, purées, ete., is beef 
The first thing to learn to make is the pot au feu, The 
result of the pot au feu must be savory, clear, and free from grease. 


} 
bouillon 


The operations of skimming and straining through a sieve are 
most important. In 
in summer it must be made fresh every morning 


winter bouillon may be kept for three days; 


Directions for composing and manipulating the pot au feu, and 
various boni//lons and consommés, will be found in Mrs. Henderson’s 
Practical Cooking (Harper & Brothers). In the same work will 
be found many hints for preparing soups, to which I beg to add 
the following simple soups, which are excellent if made with good 
materials and cooked with care. 

Velvet Soup.—Cook some tapioca in good stock or bouillon, 
being careful not to make the liquid too thick. When ready place 
the yolks of eggs in the soup tureen, one yolk for two persons ; 
then pour over them the tapioca, stirring the whole so that it may 
become thoroughly mixed and uniformly creamy. A grain of nut- 
meg improves this soup. 

Velvet Soup, Maigre—This soup can be made without meat. 
Cook the tapioca in water with a little pepper and salt; put in 
the tureen a lump of butter and yolks of eggs, two for three 
persons; then pour over them the boiling tapioca, Stir up, and 
serve, 

I recommend to amateurs a shell-fish soup which I learned to 
make at Naples. The presence of garlic in its composition need 
alarm only the squeamish. Garlic is a noble flavor. 

Shellfish Soup—Put into a stewpan some olive oil (half a 
table-spoonful for each person) and a little garlic finely chopped. 
When the garlic is well fried add some tomato sauce, No. 1 (see 
Mrs. Henderson’s Practical Cooking, Harper & Brothers), half a 
table-spoonful for each person; then put in your shell-fish—all 
sorts of small shell-fish (cockles, winkles, even mussels, ete. ), such 
as the market offers—well washed and brushed beforehand. Now 
add a spoonful of consommé for each person, a few cloves, and a 
little nutmeg. If your kitchen boasts no consommé, you may use 
good bouillon strengthened with a little of Liebig’s Extract. 
When the soup has begun to tremble and throw up a few bub- 
bles, add a little more tomato, let it boil awhile, and serve it 
clear with cubes of bread fried in oil. In order that the bread 
may still be crisp when eaten, the cubes or crovtons may be served 
apart, and some put into each plate just before the soup is ladled 
on them. 

Henri IV2s Poule au Pot.—The homely dish which Henri IV. 
wished each one of his subjects to enjoy on Sunday is not a soup, 


but it is one of those household dishes the making of which gives 
an excellent soup. 
of several courses. 

Make a pot au feu, only instead of beef use a piece of brisket of 
mutton, with the usual vegetables and savory herbs. 


Indeed, the poule au pot constitutes a meal 


Take a 
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young hen, and stuff it with the liver and a little fresh pork. 
When the pot au feu boils, put in the hen and cook it tender. 
Serve the bouillon as soup; the hen with salt and tomato sauce ; 
bread the brisket of mutton, broil it on the gridiron, and serve 
with piquant sauce. 

Mlle. Frangoise’s Poule au Pot.—Take three pounds of beef, a 
big hen, two cabbages, pease, beans, and pot au feu vegetables, a 
pound of raw ham, a Strasburg or a Viennese saucisson, half a 
pound of bacon. Put the beef in first without the vegetables, 
start the decoction, skim, and then put in the hen, When half 
cooked take out the hen and put in all the vegetables, having 
previously put the following farce into the cabbages : 

Bread-crumbs, six eggs, a quarter of a pound of bacon, six chick- 
ens’ livers, or the equivalent in calf’s liver, ham, parsley, onions, 
a grain of garlic; chop all this up very fine, stuff it into the heart 
of the cabbages, and bind the leaves up with string before putting 
them in the pot. 

Now take a stewpan, and put into it some bacon cut up into 
smal! pieces, and then the half-cooked hen, and then brown the 
whole with butter. Make a brown sauce with butter and flour, 
enough to just cover the hen in the stewpan, add a little uncooked 
rice, a dozen boiled onions, and let it stew until the rice bursts. 
Serve the poule au riz, with the addition of a little nutmeg and 
Cayenne, or with the sweet Hungarian paprika, if you have any. 

The soup and the beef of this “ poule au pot,” served together 
with all the vegetables, constitute the “ petite marmite” that has 
become so popular in Parisian restaurants of late years. In many 
restaurants little earthen marmites containing one or two portions 
are served on the tables, and in each marmite is a little fragment 
of beef, pieces of all the vegetables, and a portion of the clear 
bouillon. 

Soup is really good only when it is eaten ot. Its warmth is 
an essential part of its excellence, and prepares the stomach for 
the important functions of the digestion of the succeeding and 
more substantial courses. 

The soup plates should be hot, and the soup tureen should be 
heated before the soup is poured into it. At a truly scientific 
table the spoons and ladles ought to be heated. 

Now, suppose a dinner of nine persons. If the host or hostess 
serves the soup, the last guest served will begin to use his spoon 
when the first served has finished, unless, out of politeness, all 
wait until the last is served, and then attack all together. If the 
soup is served from the side and one or two servants pass the 
plates, the result will be the same. In both cases, during the 
time required to fill nine plates and pass them, there will be a 
loss of heat, and the beginning of the dinner will be wanting in 
The best way is to serve the soup in hot plates imme- 
diately before the dinner is announced Then the guests enter 
the dining-room, take their seats, and begin to dine all at the 
same time, and in perfect unison. 


unison. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ DRESSES 


i IRECTOIRE styles, with great revers and long coat tails, are 

less used this season for misses’ and children’s dresses ; but 
the Empire fashions remain in favor, with their full lapped waists, 
large sleeves, and straight skirts. laid woollens, bordered wools, 
and thick, soft, twilled stuffs are the materials for every-day dresses 
and for school use, while afternoon and church dresses are made 
of lady’s faced cloth or Velvet in the piece is chosen 
for plastrons, yokes, girdles, collars, and cuffs, and velvet ribbon 
an inch wide or less is used in rows for trimming the skirt, waist, 


»f cashmere 


and sleeves. Liberty's silks in wsthetic colors are made up into 


dresses for parties and dancing-school 


SCHOOL DRESSES FOR LARGE GIRLS. 


lve to fifteen vears are of dark 
plaid wool, either in gay Scotch clan tartans or the softer colored 
French plaids. They are made with a pleated waist, pointed in 
front, straight behind, and buttoned in the back, with full sleeves, 
either pleated their whole length or coat sleeves wrinkled across 
the top, and with a pleated skirt that may be in wide kilt pleats, 
or else in very small close pleats pressed into shape, but not taped 
underneath, so that they will accommodate themselves to every 
motion of the wearer, in the fashion of accordion pleats. Three 
and a half or four breadths of double-width goods are in a skirt 
of these fine pleats. Other plaid skirts have the plaid taken bias, 
and sometimes the entire dress is cut bias, giving a pretty effect 
to the plaids. The skirt is sewed to the waist permanently, and 
extends within two inches of the shoe tops for girls just in their 
The lining of silesia fits smoothly, but is not tight. From 
six to twelve pleats at the top of the waist taper to the point in 


School dresses for girls of twe 


teens. 


front, leaving the sides flat, and are strapped twice across with 
velvet, once at the waist line, then again half-wav above, or else 
they meet a Swiss girdle of velvet. Other plaid waists have three 
pleats on each shoulder, and are lapped below the U2st and in the 
back. A velvet plastron then fills the V space below the collar, 
and bias velvet forms a loose belt which conceals the joining of 
the waist and skirt. 

A green and brown barred wool has a pointed pleated waist 
with two brown velvet straps crossing it in front and back, a 
high veivet collar, velvet cuffs, and velvet straps on the full sleeves ; 
the skirt is in narrow pleats without trimming. Round crocheted 
buttons fasten the waist in the back. A gay red and green Stuart 
plaid, cut bias throughout, has a lapped pleated waist with green 
velvet plastron, collar, and belt. A third plaid of brown and 
navy blue bars has a Suéde cloth plastron in heart-shape with 
Eiffel red velvet revers outlining it. Other dresses of thick twill- 
ed wool have a velvet pointed yoke and pointed velvet belt with a 
box-pleated Norfolk waist. All drapery for such dresses in the 
way of aprons greatly detracts from their style, and the jacket 
waists and blouses must be very short below the belt and quite 
even all around the hips and back, 

CLOTH AND CASHMERE DRESSES. 

Cloth and cashmere dresses for dress occasions for these young 
girls have similar Empire waists with gathered straight skirts. 
These cloth dresses are trimmed with braiding, embroidery, or 
passementerie, the braiding forming vandykes across the foot 
and at the top of the waist, or else taking the shape of a yoke. 
The back of the waist of cloth gowns is fitted smoothly to spring 
out below the waist line, but the fronts are full and lapped, or else 
they have a little square Eton jacket opening on a blouse of lighter 
cloth, or of soft repped silk, or a fitted vest of velvet. Their cash- 
mere dresses have a straight full-gathered skirt that may have 
rows of velvet ribbon around it, or else the foot is bordered with 
velvet straight at the lower edge and cut out in vandykes (points) 
at the top. Rows of braid, gilt, copper, silver, or else of silk, may 
follow the edges of the points. The full-pointed waist has velvet 
vandykes around the collar pointing downward, and a velvet rib- 
bon edges the waist, and is knotted on the left side. A shallow 
round yoke of velvet, with the full cashmere below coming up on 
it in a full frill, is on other dresses, with also a velvet belt, and 
full sleeves with round velvet cuffs. Dark blue, Eiffel rouge, 
golden brown, and red cashmeres are worn in the daytime, while 
the same simple styles are carried out in Nile green, pale rose, 
buff, réséda, and Sevres blue for evening. Very dressy toilettes 








of ox-blood red or of Nile green cashmere are made up for misses, 
with a black velvet Figaro jacket and rows of velvet ribbon on the 
double skirt, in the way illustrated for ladies’ dresses on page 701 
of Bazar No. 39, Vol. XXII. 

Liberty’s silks in bright yellow, old-pink, pale blue, or leaf green, 
are made into pretty low-necked Empire slips for young misses to 
wear with a high guimpe of lace and mull, or else of mousseline 
de soie. The low sleeveless waist and the skirt of five breadths 
are cut all in one, and are shaped by lengthwise tucks about the 
waist or else by shirring. The neck and armholes are finished 
with Valenciennes lace, and the skirt is vandyked to fall on lace 
frills. Such gowns are to be used for girlish bridemaids, and for 
dances and Christmas parties. The soft silk is like India pongee, 
firmer than most of the so-called India silks, and can be effective 
ly trimmed with either lace or velvet. The guimpes with such 
gowns have a turved-over frill of Valenciennes about the neck, or 
else Valenciennes insertion with beading is in a band pointed low 
about the throat, and mull is shirred below it; the sleeves are 
then in bias puffs separated by insertion and beading, with baby 
ribbon drawn through it. 


SMALLER GIRLS’ DRESSES, 


School dresses for girls from six to twelve years have very plain 
round waists buttoned behind, with full sleeves and gathered 
skirts of two or three double-width breadths. Simple revers, or 
an inlaid point or square of velvet, with velvet collar and cuffs, 
are the trimmings. Such waists reach to the natural waist line, 
and are sewed to skirts that fall half-way below the knees. 
Stripes, checks, and plaid wools are the materials. Nicer dresses 
are of dark cashmere, with high Empire waists lapped in front 
and back, or else shirred at the neck and waist line. Tucks are 
seldom seen in these skirts, a wide hem, and perliaps three or 
four rows of velvet ribbon, being preferred. The genuine mut- 
ton-leg sleeves are with some of these high-necked waists, while 
others have coat sleeves, with a full Empire puff around the arm 


holes. 





The most dressy cashmere gowns for girls from five to ‘en years 
of age have low full waists and short high-puffed sleeves worn 
over white muslin guimpes, A half-low round waist is shirred in 
two clusters (each of two rows) around the neck and waist, and 
inch-wide velvet ribbon is passed in and out on the puff between 
the shirrings. An electric blue cashmere has a low round yoke, 
on which are five rows of black velvet baby ribbon; the waist 
below is gathered very full in the middle of the front to a slight 
point, and on its plain sides are five diagonal rows of the velvet 
ribbon, beginning in the under-arm seam just below the armhole. 
Other full-gathered baby waists have merely a binding of velvet 
at top, with an Empire belt of velvet the whole width of the under- 
arm seam on the right, tapering to a point on the left side. The 
tiniest Zouave jackets of velvet are on some cashmere waists, 
while others have merely a two-inch bias band of velvet around 
the armholes, and a velvet belt. A pale old-pink cashmere has 
French gray velvet on the front and back of the pointed waist, 
with a searf of pink cashmere draped as bretelles over the shoul- 
ders to the waist line in front and back. A darker old-rose cash 
mere with full pleated front and back has Eiffel red velvet for a 
little Zouave, and a diagonal girdle, wide on the right side, and 
sloped to a point on the left to meet a large rosette; a velvet puff 
is set high in the short sleeves; three rows of shirring are just 
below the waist on the skirt, and three rows of velvet ribbon just 
above its hem. Such skirts for girls of five or six years have two 
breadths of cashmere. Other fuller skirts have fine pleats meet- 
ing in the middle of the back and front, with one or two lar 
pleats on each side. 





box 
Ox-blood red cashmere dresses of this kind 
are trimmed with black velvet, and rose-colored cashmere with 
leaf green velvet. White cashmere or else chuddah wool dresses 
have a yellow India silk knife-pleated frill turned down around 
the low neck of the waist, and a yellow sash tied behind. 


e 


RECAMIER GOWNS 


Picturesque Récamier gowns are new quaint long dresses for 
little girls of five or six years to wear on special occasions, as 
when posing for their portraits or serving as bridemaids. They 
are half low and round in the neck, with short puffed sleeves, and 
long enough to reach almost to the floor. The front is a continu- 
ous full breadth of cashmere gathered to a band, and the back 
has a yoke-like piece shortest in the middle and longer under the 
arms, to which the full skirt is gathered. Two ribbons (inch- 
wide) are sewed to the short point in the middle of the back, 
then drawn loosely high across the front to give a short-waisted 
effect, and are fastened under a large rosette on the left side. 
Two breadths of cashmere make this dress. This design is pret- 
tily carried out in pale réséda cashmere, with white Fédora lace 
gathered round the neck and sleeves, and white gros grain ribbon 
about the waist. A mull guimpe worn under such a dress should 
have puffed sleeves and a Valenciennes low-pointed neck band. 

Other little “ party dresses ” have the ldw-pointed waist laid in 
tine pleats, and an Empire girdle (wide under the arms and nar- 
row in the middle) of wheel passementerie in the rich Oriental 
cashmere colors on pale pink, or blue, or fawn colored dresses, or 
else black wheel passementerie on bright red wool dresses. Pink 
cashmere is in especial favor in many dull shades for these little 
dresses, and is much trimmed with white, as inch-wide white gros 
grain gathered or finely pleated in frills to edge revers on the 
waist and bands on the puffed sleeves. 








FOR THE SMALLEST GIRLS. 


Fashionable mothers still keep their girls in white muslin slips 
and dresses, with round “ baby waists,” until they are five years 
old, but more practical mothers put colored wool dresses on their 
girls when they are three years old. The white dresses were 
fully illustrated in Bazar No. 82, Vol. XXII., and are in nicest 
taste when trimmed with five tucks and feather-stitching. The 
first cashmere dresses have short round high waists with feather- 
stitched tucks down the middle, and a cashmere sash tied at the 
back; the sleeves are full, and the straight gathered skirt is 
merely hemmed. The low waists with guimpes described above 
are also used for the smallest girls. 
not new, are still worn in cashmeres and India silks. 

CLOAKS AND JAQGKETS. 

Long cloaks are in great favor for both large and small girls. 
Those for the tiny girls from one to six years old reach down to 
their ankles, and are made with round waists—not too short—full 
sleeves, deep collar or a cape, and a full skirt pleated to the waist. 
They may be of white cashmere warmly wadded, with a cape of 
embroidery with scalloped edges, or they are of white repped silk 
with golden otter collar and cuffs, or of the still newer moutonne 
cloth, like white lamb’s-wool, in thick tufted stripes, trimmed with 
the new light fleecy gray llama fur, or the moufflon fur introduced 
last year. While white cloaks, with a hat to match, look best for 
the baby in its luxurious earriage, or in its mother’s coupé, cloaks 
of odd colors—réséda, pale blue, or old-rose—are preferred by 
many mothers. Velvet sleeves give a warm look to these little 
cloaks, and are in mutton-leg shape, high above the armhole, and 
much wrinkled around the arms. Récamier cloaks of green cloth 
are shaped very much like the Récamier dresses described above. 
Accordion-pleated cloaks of lady’s cloth heavy enough for autumn 
wear have a shoulder cape and long skirt pleated throughout. 
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Smocked dresses, though | 





These are very handsome in bright 
up to ten vears of age, trimmed with 


lack guipure insertion, o1 
else with black cord passementerie, or black Astrakhan. For 
pl iiner cloaks striped cloths are used in two shades of t rown, or 
of leather-color with blue or red in inch stripes, mad with a 


pleated cape covering the plain waist, and full 


sleeves trimmed 
with a collar and cuffs of dark velvet. Plain faced cloths it 
electric blue, and Eiffel red shades are 
girls from four to fourteen years of age 


lapped to the left side, the back in fitted princesse breadths, sleeves 


made into io 


, with the loose fronts 


full or close as is most be coming, and atl collar and berde fol 
lowing the lapped front of the waist 
double-bres 
of checked or plaid cloths for girls to wear to school, and have 
large smoked pear! buttons, 
r 


Very plainly shaped long 
ed ulsters in princesse breadths throughout are made 








Dressy short jackets of white, tar 


r red tufted cloth for girls of ten or twelve vears are made w 


loose lapped fronts and fitted back, trimmed with gray llama f 
BONNETS AND HATS 


Sonnets for little girls from one to three years of age are chosen 
to match their cloaks in color, and are made of velvet, with the 
large crown and front all in one piece laid in ple 
front, and finished with pleated silk around the F 
cap of lace, footing, and loops of white baby ribbon Ne 
bonnets, with soft crown gathered in front to a high 









the forehead, and with an accordion-pleated cape, six or eigt 
deep, are made of white throughout for dress and for the 





girls, or of dark blue cashmere for plainer use and for larger 
frill above the face, 


trimming is inside 





Loops of ribbon are set in the and a 


is outside, while a full cay next the banged 


hair 
The flat Chinese or Tonkin hat in felt promises to be the favor 


ite for girls of four years and upward It is trimmed with long 


loops of double-faced satin ribbon coming down to the front and 
sides from the middle of the crown, or else with rosettes or pom 


pons outside, and a ruche or rosettes inside the brim made of baby 


ribbon Bright red felt hats with low crown and projecting brim 


have five rows of narrowest black velvet ribbon around the crown, 
each row tied in a bow on the right side, and a large rosette of it 
on the top and left of the crown, holding a black bird just belo 
it. An old-rose felt hat with low crown and coeked brim 

the new double-faced satin ribbon of four different colors folded 


around the crown, and forming four rosettes that 











to back on the left side: the first rosette in front is ol 
second, pale blue: the thir 1, dark m ithoga Vv; and if 
Suéde-color. Cow-bov hats of écru or grav felt have 


unwired brim edged with fur felt, and similar shapes 
bright red now in favor. Plaid Tam o’ 
are in soft cloth, and tl 


shape in all colors. La 





Shanters for 


t caps of the same Scotch 








re velvet crowns, like those of students’ 


caps, are on hats alike for misses, for smaller girls, and for babies 
drawn about in carriages. Soft-crowned felt hats in English walk 


ing-hat shapes are for th every-day 

For information receiv inks e due Madame L. Tuvrn; 
and Messrs. Arrken, Son, & Co.; E. A. Morrison: ARNOLD, Con 
staBLF, & Co.; and Lorp & Tay: 


ilsters 











PERSONAL. 


Mr. Carrout Beckwitn has bought a plot of ground at Onteora 
in the Catskills, where he is going to build an enormous studio on 
a ledge of rock that juts out from the mountain-side Mr. Beck 
with intends to make this not only the largest, but the qu 
studio in the country. Its principal feature on the southern side 





will be a window overlooking a valley seven miles 





hemmed in by a range of mount 











—Mr, William Winter, true to his Shakespearean affinities, had 
his baby baptized in the church at Stratford-on-Avon this sum 
mer. Mr. Winter has written some very interesting letters from 
Stratford to the Jribune, in which he ealls attention to a number 


of things that need looking afte n that 
—Theodore Kame nsky, 
country for the past sixteen years, has had a varied caree He 


storic town 
a Russian sculptor who has lived in this 


has been a farmer in Kansas and an orange grower in Florida 


time in excavating the oyster-shell mounds 


hich abound along 
the sea-coast and are supposed to have been built by the Indians, 
Kamensky thinks, judging by the specimens of pot 


but which Mr t | 
tery found in them, were built by men better skilled in the arts 


During his residence in the latter State he spent a good deal of 
I \ 


—Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, who has just returned from an out 
ing in Europe, says that he spent six 1 London with Mr. 
Gladstone, who talked with him very freely, and who sai 
one thing that he did not admire in the Ameriean system of gov 


ange of office-holders with every « 


ernment was the ¢ 
administration. Mr 
Mr. Br: 
famous matadore he saw fool wi 
ring in Paris, 
and thrust.” 

—Visitors to the Chicago Fall 





Depew heard Lord Randolph Churchill attack 
idlaugh in debate, and says that it reminded him of the 
{ ind finally kill the bull in the 


Lord Randolph’s style he deseribes as the “ cut 


Exhibition have been greatl) 
impressed with the charming picture, by Frederick S. ¢ 
titled “* Knowledge is Power.” 


hurch, en- 
Readers of the Pazar will remem 
ber a superb engraving of this picture, which appeared in No 
28, Vol. XXI., dedicated, by the artist’s h ippy thought, to the “ Col 
lege Girls of America.” A young girl in the purple gown and 
with the mortar board of the student, a ver ‘Princess Ida” 
from Castle Adamant, sits on a stone bench “ distribu 
ledge with a graceful sweep of her hand toa sober sextet of tiger 


ree 
1Labic 





Know 


lying at her feet, or leaning forward on their huge haunches in 
rapt admiration,” and listening to the melody of her voice. T 
girl in the fresh beauty of her youth, eclipses even the re yal Ben 
gal tiger, king of his race 

—Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge has edited the St. Nicholas Magazine 
from the tops of the Catskill Mountains since June. She has a 
cottage at Onteora which she calls“ Yarrow.” Itis built of slab 
on the outside, and its roof runs down and forms the wide piazza 
which commands the valley and the mountains beyond 

—Miss Mary Alexander, of West Philadelphia, has the best re« 


ord ever made by man or woman in examination b 











fore the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington for certification to the Execu 
tive Department for appointment. Her percentage was ninety- 





four out of a possible one hundred, which is just two or three 
marks higher than any one else has attained 

—After the christening of the new cruiser Philadelphia, t 
Cramp’s ship-yard by Miss Wanamaker, Mr. Samuel Cramp pre 
sented Mrs. Harrison and Miss Wanamaker with beautiful hand 
painted ivory fans as souvenirs of the occasion. They represented 
the Philadelphia tearing along under a full head of steam, and 
bore the monograms of the recipients 

—Queen Margherita, of Italy, has a fancy for pearls, perhaps on 
King, her 


a new string of the finest that he can get, and 


account of the meaning of her name 
husband, gives het 


Every vear the 


the necklace now falls in a solid mass from below her throat to 
her waist. One string on this necklace was given her by het 
young son, who could not afford to pay for it all at a time, so he 
arranged with the jeweller to pay for it on the instalment plan 
There is no other row valued more highly by her Majesty. 
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* ROBERT GOT THE SMALL PARCELS AND THE DRINKING-CUPS 


PRINCE FORTUNATUS* 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruon or “A Princess or Tuuir,” “ Mao.rop or 
Darr,” “Suanvon Beucs,”’ “Tax STRANGE 
Apventures or a Hoves-Boat,” eto. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A GLOBE OF GOLDFISH. 


\ THAT, then, was the secret charm and fas- 

cination exercised over him by this ex- 
tremely independent, not to say unapproachable, 
huntress maiden; why should he be so anxious 
to win her approval ; why should he desire to be 
continually with her, even when all her attention 
was given to her salmon line, and she apparently 
taking no notice of him whatever? She was 
handsome, no doubt, and fine-featured, and plea- 
sant to look upon; she was good-humored, and 
friendly in her own way; and she had the educa- 
tion and manners and tact and gentleness of 
one of her birth and breeding; but there were 
lots of other women, similarly graced and gifted, 
who*were only too eager to welcome him, and 
pet him, and make much of him, and toward 
whom he found himself absolutely indifferent. 
Was he falling in love? Had he been asked the 
question, he would honestly have answered that 
he was about the last person in the world to form 
a romantic attachment, There was no kind of 
sentimental wistfulness in his nature; his ima- 
gination had no poetical trick of investing the 
face and form of any passably good-looking girl 
with a halo of rainbow hues; even as a lad his 
dreams had concerned themselves more with the 
possibility of his becoming a great musician than 
with his sharing his fame and glory with a radi- 
ant bride. But, above all, the rodomontade of 
simulated passion that he heard in the theatre, 
and the extravagance of action necessary for 
stage effect, would of themselves have tended to 
render him sceptical and callous. He saw too 
much of how it was done. Did ever any man in 
his senses swear by the eternal stars in talking 
to a woman, and did ever any man in his senses 
kneel at a woman’s feet? In former times they 
may have done so, when fustian and attitudi- 
nizing were not fustian and attitudinizing, but 
common habit and practice; but in our own day 
did the love-making of the stage, with all its 
frantic gestures and wild appeals, represent any- 
thing belonging to actual life? Of course, if the 
question had been pushed home, he would have 
had to admit that love as a violent passion does 
veritably exist, or otherwise there would not be 
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so many young men blowing out their brains and 
young women drowning themselves out of dis- 
appointment; but probably he would have point- 
ed out that in these cases the coroner’s jury in- 
variably and charitably certify that the victim is 
insane. 

No, romance had never been much in his way, 
except the sham romance which he had assumed 
along with a painted face and a stage costume, 
and of which he knew the just and accurate 
value. He had never had time to fall seriously 
in love, he used to say to Maurice Mangan. And 
now, in this long spell of idleness in the north, 
amid these gracious surroundings, if he had had 
to confess that he found a singular fascination 
in the society of Honnor Cunyngham, why, he 
would have discovered a dozen reasons and ex- 
cuses rather than admit that poetical sentiment 
had anything to do with it. For one thing, she 
was different from any woman he had ever met 
before, and that of itself piqued his curiosity. 
You had to speak the downright truth to her 
when she looked at you with those clear hazel 
eyes; little make-believes of flattery were of no 
use at all. Her very tranquillity and isolation 
were a sort of challenge; her almost masculine 
tdependence was like to drive a man to say, “I 
am as peremptory as she proud-minded.” Never- 
theless, she was no curst Katherine ; her temper 
was of the serenest. She was almost too bland 
and placid, Lionel thought; it showed she cared 
too little about you to be either exacting and 
petulant, or, on the other hand, solicitous to 
please. 

There came into these silent and reverie- 
haunted solitudes a letter from the distant and 
turbulent world without, and of a sudden Lionel 
felt himself transported back into the theatre 
again, in the midst of all its struggles and hopes 
and anxieties, its jealousies and triumphs, its 
ceaseless clamer and unrest. The letter was 
from Nina, 

- 

“My pear FRIEND Leo,—I have waited now 
some time that I send you the critiques of my new 
part, but the great morning newspapers have 
taken no notice of poor Nina, it is only some of 
the weekly papers that have observed the change 
in the part, and you will see that they are very kind 
tome. Ah, but one—I do not send it—I could 
not send it to you, Leo—it has made me cry 
much and much. that any one should have such 
malignity, such meanness, such lying. I forget 
all the other ones; that one stabs my heart; but 
Mr. Carey he laughs and says to me, You are fool- 
ish ;.you do not know why that is said of you? 
He is a great ally of Miss Burgoyne; he does not 
like to see you take her place, and be well re- 
ceived by the public. Perhaps it is true; but 
Leo, you do not like o be told that you make the 
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part stupid, that there is no life in it, that you 
are a machine, that you sing outof tune. Ihave 
asked Mr. Lehmann, I have asked Mr. Carey, and 
said to them, If it is true, let me go; I will not 
make ridicule of your theatre. But they are so 
kind to me, and Mrs. Grey also; she says that I 
have not as much cheek as Miss Burgoyne, but 
that Grace Mainwaring should remember that 
she is a gentlewoman, and it is not necessary to 
make her a laughing waitress, although she is in 
comedy opera, I cannot please every one, Leo ; 
but if you were here I should not care so much for 
the briccone, who lies, who lies, who hides in the 
dark, like a thief. You know whether I sing out 
of tune, Leo. You know whether I am so stupid, 
so very stupid. Yes, I may not have cheek ; I wish 
not to have cheek; even to commend myself to a 
critic. Ah, well, it is no use to be angry; every 
night I have a reception that you would like to 
hear, Leo, for you have no jealousy ; and my heart 
says those people are not under bad influence ; 
they are honest in saying they are pleased; to 
them I sing not out of tune, and am not so very 
stupid. If I lie awake at night, and cry much, 
it is then I say to myself that Iam stupid; and 
the next morning I laugh, when Mrs. Grey says 
some kind thing to me. 

“ Will you be surprised, most excellent Signore, 
if you have a visit from Miss Burgoyne? Yes, 
it is possible. The doctor says she has strained 
her voice by too long work—but it was a little 
reedy of its own nature, do you not think, Leo ?— 
and says she must have entire rest, and that she 
must go to the Isle of White; but she said every 
one was going to Scotland, and why not she, and 
her two friends, her travelling companions. Then 
she comes to me and ask your address. I an- 
swer—Why tome? There is Mr. Lehmann; and 
at the stage-door they will know his address, for 
letters to go. - So, you see, you will not be alone 
in the high-lands, when you have such a charm- 
ing visitor with you, and she will talk to you, not 
from behind a fan, as on the stage, but all the 
day, and you will have great comfort and satis- 
faction. Yes, I see her arrive at the castle. She 
rings at the gate; your noble friends come out, 
and ask who she is ; they discover, and drive away 
such a person as a poor cantatrice. But you 
hear, you come flying out, you rescue her from 
scorn—ah, it is pitiable ; they all weep; they say 
to you that you are honorable and just, that they 
did wrong to despise your charming friend. Per- 
haps they ask her to dine; and she sings to them 
after; and Leo says to himself, Poor thing; no; 
her voice is not so reedy. The dénowement ?— 
but I am not come to it yet; I have not arranged 
what will arrive then. 

“ What is the time of your return, Leo? And 
you know what will be then? You will find on 
the stage another Grace Mainwaring, who will 

















OUT OF THE BAG, AND ARRANGED THEM ON THE WARM TURF.” 


sing always out of tune, and be so stupid that you 
will have fury and will complain to the manager. 
Ah, there is now no one to speak with you from 
behind a fan—only a dull, heavy stupid. Misera 
me! What shall I do? . All the poetry departed 
from Harry Thornhill’s singing—there is no more 
fascination for him—he looks up to the window 
—he sings ‘The starry night brings me no rest ’— 
and he says, ‘ Bother to that stupid Italian girl! 
—why am I to sing to her?’ Poor Leo, he will 
be disconsolate ; but not for long. No; Miss 
Burgoyne will be coming back; and then he will 
have some one for te talk with from behind the 
fan. 

“Now, Leo, if you can read any more, I must 
attend to what you call dbeesness. When Miss 
Burgoyne returns, I do not go back to be under- 
study to Miss Girond—no; Mr. Lehmann has said 
he is pleased with me, and I am to take the part 
of Miss Considine, who goes into the provincial 
company. You know it is almost the same con- 
sequence as Grace Mainwaring toward the pub- 
lic, and I am, oh, very proud of such an advance- 
ment; and I have written to Pandiani, and to 
Carmela and Andrea, and Mrs. Grey is kinder 
than ever, and I take lessons always, and always 
when she has a half-hour from the house-govern- 
ing. I am letter perfect—is it what they say ?— 
in this part as in the other; my bad English does 
not appear on the stage; I practise and practise 
always. I am to share in Miss Girond’s room, 
and that will be good, for she is friendly to me, 
though sometimes a little saucy in her amuse- 
ment. Already I hear that the theatre-attendant 
people are coming back—and you ?—when is your 
return? You had benevolence to the poor cho- 
rus singer, Signor Leo; and now she is prima 
donna, do you think she will forget you? No, 
no! To-day I was going up Regent Street, and 
in a window behold! a portrait of Mr. Lionel 
Moore and a portrait of Miss Antonia Ross side 
by side! I laughed—I said, Leo did not look to 
this a short time ago. It is the same fotografer ; 
I have had several requests; but only to that one 
I went, for it is the best one of you he has taken 
that is seen anywhere. Of course I have to dress 
as like Miss Burgoyne as possible, which is a pity 
to me, for it is not too graceful, as I think I could 
do; but I co:nplain nothing, since Mr. Lehmann 
gave me the great. advancement; and if you will 
look at the critiques you will see they say 1 have 
not a bad appearance in the part. As for the 
briccone—pah !—when I talk like this to you, 
Leo, I despise him—he is nothing to me—I would 
not pay two pence that he should praise me, 

“Will you write to me, Leo, and say when you 
return? Have you so much beesness that you 
have only sent me one letter? Adieu! 

Your true friend, Nina.” 
(Continued on page 726.) 
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726 
PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
(Continued from page 724.) 
Well, this prattling letter from Nina caused 


uneasy qualins. 





hi reflection and some ; 
He did not so much mind the prospect of having, 
of 


his return, to transform his old friend and 


1 some 


into his stage sweetheart, and to make 


comrade 

passion ite love to her every evening before an 
ence That might be a little embarrassing 
first, but the feeling would soon wear off; 
h circumstances were common and well un- 


derstood in the theatre, where stage lovers cease 
» moment they withdraw into the 
iis other possibility of finding 





cooing 

But ti 
Miss Burgoyne and her friends in the immediate 
Of course 


thelr 


wings 


neighborhood of Strathaivron Lodge ? 





there was no reason why she shouldn’t travel 
through Ross-shire just as well as any one else. 
She knew his address. If she came anywhere 
round this way—say to Kilfearn—he must needs 
go to call on het Then both Lady Adela Cun- 
vngham and Lord Rockminster had been intro 
duced to Miss Burgoyne in the New Theatre: if 
he told them, as he ought, on whom he was going 
to call, might they not want to accompany him, 


Ladv Adela and 


sisters considered themselves the naturally 


nd renew the acquaintance ? 
ippointed patrons of all professional folk whose 
names figured in the papers; was it not highly 
probable that Miss Burgoyne and her friends, 
vhosoever these might be, would receive an invi- 
tation to Strathaivron Lodge? Andthen? Why, 
then might there not be rather too elose a re- 





semblance to a band of poor players being enter- 
tained by the great people at what Nina imagined 
to be a castle? A solitary guest was all very 
well; had Miss Burgoyne preceded or succeeded 
him, he could not have objected; but a group of 
strolling players, as it were ?—might it not look 
as if they had been summoned to amuse the no- 
ble company? And fancy Miss Burgoyne com- 
ing in as a spy upon his mute, and at present 

e indefinite, relations with Miss Honnor Cun- 
yngham—Miss Burgoyne, who was a remarkably 
sharp-eyed young woman, and had a clever and 





quit 


merry tongue withal, when she was disposed to 
be humorous 

Then he bethought him of what Honnor Cun- 
firm independence of char- 





vngham, with her 
acter, her proud self-reliance, would have said to 
all these timorous fancies. He knew perfectly 
well what she would say. She would say: “ Well, 
but even if Miss Burgoyne were to appear at 
Strathaivron Lodge, how could that affect you ? 
You are yourself; you are apart from her; her 
visit will be Lady Adela’s doing, not yours. And 
if people choose to regard you as one of a band 
how can that harm you? 
The opinion that is of 
value to you is your own opinion ; be right with 
yourself, and leave others to think what they 
Whoever could so entirely misjudge 
Why should you 
pause for a moment to considet the opinion of a 
fool, or any number of fools ? ‘To thine own 
self be true ;’ and let that suffice.” 

For he had come to know pretty accurately, dur- 
ing these frequent if intermittent talks and chats 
along the Aivron banks, how Miss Honnor would 
regard most things. The wild weather had been 
succeeded by a period of calm; the river had 
dwindled and dwindled, until it seemed merely to 
where a rushing brown 


of strolling players 
Why should you care? 





please 


your position must be a fool 


creep along its channe l; 
current had come down there now appeared long 
banks of stones, lilac and silver gray and purple, 
basking in the sun; while half-way across the 
stream in many places the yellow sand and shingle 
shone through the lazily rippling shallows. Conse 
quently there was little fishing to be done. Hon- 
nor Cunyngham went out all the same, for she 
loved the river-side in all weathers ; and as often 
as he discreetly might, Lionel accompanied her ; 
but as they had frequently to wait for half-hours 
together until a cloud should come over, he had 
ample opportunity of learning her views and 
opinions on a great variety of subjects. For she 
spoke freely and frankly and simply in this en- 
forced idleness ; and from just a little touch here 
and there, Lionel began to think that she must 
have a good deal more of womanly tenderness and 
sympathy than he had given her credit for. Cer- 
tainly she was always most considerate toward 
himself; she seemed to understand that he was a 
little sensitive on the score of his out-of-door 
performances, and while she made light of his oe- 
casional blunders, she would quietly hint to him 
that he in turn ought to exercise a generous judg- 
ment when those people at the Lodge ventured to 
enter a province in which he was a past master. 

“ We are all amateurs in something or another, 
Mr. Moore,” she would say, “and the profession 
als should not treat us with scorn.” 

“J wonder in what you show yourself an ama 
teur,” said he, bethinking himself how she seemed 
to keep aloof from the music, art, and literature 
of her accomplished sisters-in-law, “ Everything 
you do you do thoroughly well.” 

She laughed 

“You have never seen me try to do anything 
but cast a line,” said she, “and if I can manage 
that, the credit rests with old Robert.” 

But the consideration that she invariably ex- 
tended to her brother's guest was about to show 
itself in a very marked manner, and the incident 
in this wise. One morning, the weather 
being much too bright and clear for the shallower 
pools of the Aivron, they thought they would take 
luncheon with them, and stroll up to the Geinig, 
where in the afternoon the deeper pools might 
give them a chance, especially if a few clouds 
were to come over. Accordingly the three of 
them went away along the vailey, passed over the 
Bad Step, meandered through the long birch 
wood, and finally arrived at the little dell above 
the Geinig Pool, which was Miss Honnor’s favorite 
retreat. They had left somewhat late; the sun 
was shining from a cloudless sky; luncheon 
would pass the useless time; so Robert got the 
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small parcels and the drinking-cups out of the 
bag, and arranged them on the warm turf. It 
was a modest little banquet, but in the happiest 
circumstances, for the birch branches above them 
afforded them a picturesque shelter, and the burn 
at their feet, attenuated as it was, and merely 
threading its way down through the stones, flashed 
diamonds here and there in the light. And then 
she was so kind as to thank him again for sing- 
ing “ The Bonnie Earl o’ Moray,” which had con- 
siderably astounded the people assembled at the 
opening of the Kilfearn Public Hall, or at least 
such of them as did not know that a great singer 
was among the guests at Strathaivron Lodge. 

“T was rather sorry for them who had to fol- 
low you,” said she; “they must have felt it was 
hardly fair. It was like Donald Dinnie at the 
Highland games; when he has thrown the ham- 
mer or tossed the caber, the spectator hardly 
takes notice of the next competitor. By-the-way, 
I suppose you will be going to the Northern meet- 
ing at the end of this month ?” 

“Tam sorry I cannot stay so long, though Lady 
Adela was good enough to ask me,” he made an- 
“] must go south very soon now.” 

“Oh, indeed 2” she said. “That is a pity. It 
is worth while being in Inverness then. You see 
all the different families and their guests, and 
the balls are picturesque, with the kilt and tartan. 
It is really the wind-up of the season. The par- 
ties break up after that. We come back here, 
and remain until about the middle of October ; 
then we go on to the Braes—worse luck for me. 
I like the rough and tumble of this place, the 
absence of ceremony, the freedom, and the soli- 
tude. It will be very different at the Braes.” 

“Why shouldn’t you stop on here, then ?” he 
naturally asked. 

* 23) by myself 2” she said. ‘ Well, I shouldn’t 
mind the loneliness—you see, old Robert is left 
here, and Roderick too, and one or two of the 
girls to keep fires on—but I should have nothing 
to do but read; the fishing is useless long before 
that time. And so you are going away quite 
soon ?”” 

“Yes,” said he, and he paused for a second, 
for there was some wild wish in his heart that 
she would have just one word of regret. “I 
must go,” he continued, seeing that she did not 
speak. ‘Iam wanted. And I have had a long 
holiday—a long and delightful holiday; and I’m 
sure when I look back over it, I can’t thank you 
sufficiently for all your kindness to me.” 

““Thank me, Mr. Moore ?” she said, with obvi- 
ous surprise. 

“Oh yes, indeed,” he said, warmly. “If it was 
only a word now and again, it was always en- 
couragement. I should never have ventured out 
after the deer if it had not been for you; prob- 
ably I should never have taken up a gun at all. 
Then all those delightful days by the river; 
haven't I to thank you for them? It seems rath- 
er hard that I should be so much indebted to 
you— 


swer. 


‘Iam sure you are not at all,” she said. 

‘without a chance of ever being able to show 
my gratitude. Repayment, of course, is out of the 
question, for we could never meet again in sim- 
ilar cireumstances—in reversed circumstances, 
rather—I mean, you have had it all your own 
way in your—your toleration, shall Tsay? or you 
commiseration, of a hopeless duffer. Oh, I know 
what I'm talking about. Most people in your 
position would have said, ‘ Well, let him go and 
make a fool of himself,’ and most people in my 
position would have said, ‘No, I'm not going to 
make a fool of myself.’” 

‘T don’t quite understand,” she said, simply, 
“why you should care so much for the opinion 
of other people.” 

“T suppose there is no chance of my ever see- 
ing you in London, Miss Honnor ?” he continued, 
rather breathlessly, “ If—if I might presume on 
the acquaintanceship formed up here, I should 
like—well, I should like to show you I had not 
forgotten your kindness. Do you ever come to 
London? I think Miss Lestrange said you some 
times did.” 

“Why, I am in London a great part of every 
year,” she said. ‘ And this winter I shall 
next door to it, for my mother goes to Brighton 
in November, and she will want me to be with 
her.” 

“To Brighton!” he said, quickly and eagerly. 
“Then, of course, you would be in London some- 
times. Would you—would you care to come be- 
hind the scenes of a theatre? or be present at a 
dress rehearsal or something of that kind? No, 
I'm afraid not; I’m afraid that wouldn’t interest 
you.” 

“ Oh, but it would,” she said, pleasantly enough 
“Tt would interest me very much.” 

And perhaps he would have gone on to assure 
her how delighted he would be to have the oppor- 
tunity of showing her, in the great capital, that 
he had not forgotten her kindness and help in 
these northern wilds, but that Miss Honnor, see 
ing that their frugal meal was over, called for 
Robert. The handsome old fisherman appeared 
at once, but she instantly perceived by his face 
that something was wrong. 

“This is ferry strange, Miss Honnor,” said he, 
“that the fly-book is not in the bag. And I 
could not have dropped it out. 1 was not think- 
ing of looking for it when we started, for I knew 
I liad put it there.” 

“Oh, I know, Robert,” she said atonce. “ Mr. 
Lestrange asked me this morning for some small 
Durham Rangers, and I told him to go and take 
them out of the book. So he has taken the book 
out of the bag, and stupidly forgot to put it back.” 

“Then I will go aweh down to the Lodge and 
get it,” Robert suggested. 

“Ts it worth while?” she said. “There is a 
fly on the casting line, and there won’t be much 
fishing this afternoon ?” 

“T am not so sure,” old Robert made answer. 
“There might be some clouds ; and it is safer to 
hef the book, whatever.” 
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“Very well,” said she. “And in that case I 
will take Mr. Moore over to the other side of the 
Geinig Pool, and ask him to creep out on the 
middle rock, and perhaps he will see something. 
Will there be any goldfish in the globe, Robert ?” 

Old Robert grinned. 

“Oh yes, Miss Honnor, the fish will be there; 
but there is little chance of your getting one 
out.” 

“At any rate, Mr. Moore will be pleased to see 
a globe of goldfish in the middle of a Highland 
moor,” she said; and when Robert had packed 
up the luncheon things, they all set off down the 
Geinig Valley together. 

But when they reached a certain wooden foot- 
bridge across the stream, Robert held on his way, 
making for the Lodge, while Lionel, well content, 
and asking no questions, followed the young lady. 
She led the way across the bridge, and along the 
opposite bank, until they reached the Geinig 
Pool, where they scrambled down to the side of 
the river, just above the falls. Here she showed 
him how to step from one bowlder to another, 
until he found himself on a huge gray rock right 
in the middle; and forthwith she directed him to 
crawl out to the edge of the rock, and just put 
his head over, and see what he could see. As 
for crawling, he considered himself quite an adept 
at that now. In an instant he was down on hands 
and knees, making his way out to the end of the 
rock. And certainly what he beheld when he cau- 
tiously peered over the edge was worth all the trou- 
ble. Here, in an almost circular pool, apparently 
of great depth, the surface of the water was as 
smooth as glass; for the bulk of the stream tum- 
bled in and tumbled out again along the southern 
side, leaving this dark hole in an eddy; and the 
sunlight, striking down into the translucent depths, 
revealed to him eertain slowly moving forms which 
he recognized at once as salmon. They were not 
like salmon in color, to be sure; through the dun 
water their purplish-blue backs showed a dull 
olive green; but salmon they undoubtedly were, 
and of a good size too. Of course he was im- 
mensely excited by such a novel sight. With in- 


tensest curiosity he watched them making their | 


slow circles of the pool, exactly like gold fish in 
a globe. They seemed to be about four or five 
feet under the surface. Was it not possible to 
snatch at one of them with a long gaff? Or was 
it not possible, on the other hand, to tempt one 
of them with a fly ? 

He slowly withdrew his head. 

“That is most extraordinary,” he called to his 
companion, who was standing a few yards further 
back. ‘Miss Honnor, won’t you put a fly over 
them ?” 

“What is the use?” said she. ‘ They will look 
at it, but they won’t take it; and I don’t think 
it is well they should know too much about the 
patterns that Mr, Watson dresses. They know 
quite enough already. Some of the old hands, I 
do believe, are familiar with every fly made in 
Inverness.” 

“Won't you try ?” he pleaded. 

“Well, if you would like to see them look at 
the fly, ll put it over them,” she said, good- 
naturedly; “but, you know, it is most demoral- 
izing.” 

So she also had to creep out to the edge of 
and then she cautiously put out the rod, 
and the short line she had previously prepared, 
She threw the fiy to the opposite side of the pool, 
let it sink an inch or two, and then quietly jerked 
it across, until it came in the way of the slow- 
circling salmon. To her it was merely an amuse- 
ment, but to Lionel it was a breathless excite 
ment, to watch one after another of those big fish 
in passing come up to look at this beautiful, gleam- 
ing, shrimp-like object, and then sink down again 
and go on its round. They would not come with- 
in two feet of this tempting lure. She tried them 
in all parts of the pool, sinking the fly well into 
the plunging fall, and letting it be carried right 
to the other side before she dragged it across the 
clear open. 

“Won't one of you take it?” she said. “It’s 
as pretty a fly as ever was dressed, though they 
do call it the Dirty Yellow.” 

But all of a sudden the circumstances were 
changed in a most startling manner. <A swift, 
half-seen creature came darting up from out of 
the plunging torrent, shot into the clear water, 
snatched at the small object that was floating 
there, and down went fly and rod until the top 
was almost touching the surface. The reel had 
caught in her dress somehow. But in another 
second all that was altered; she had got the reel 
free; she was up on her feet; the line was sing- 
ing out; the rod raised, with the pliant top yield- 
ing to every movement of the fish; and Lionel, 
quite bewildered by the rapidity of the whole oc- 
currence, wondering what he could do to assist 
her. Miss Honnor, however, was quite competent 
to look after herself. 

“Who could have expected that ?” she said, as 
the salmon went away down into the deep pool, 
and deliberately sulked there. “I wasn’t fishing, 
I was only playing; and he very nearly broke 
me at the first plunge. Really it all happened so 
quickly that I could not see what size he was; 
could you, Mr. Moore ?” 

“Not I,” he answered. ‘The creature came 
out of the rough water like a flash of lightning; 
I only saw the splash his tail made as he went 
down again. But what are you going to do, Miss 
Honnor? Shall I run down the strath and tell 
old Robert to hurry back ?” 

“ Not at all; we'll manage him by ourselves,” 
she replied, confidently. ‘‘ Here, you take him, 
and I'll gaff him for you.” 

“J will do nothing of the kind,” said he, dis- 
tinctly. ‘“‘ You have given me too many of your 
fish. You have been far too generous all the way 
through. No; I will gaff him for you, but you 
must tell me how, for I never tried before.” 
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“Oh, it is simple enough,” she said. “ You've 
seen old Robert gaff plenty of fish. Only mind 
| you don’t strike across the casting line. Get be- 











hind the casting line, about half-way down the 
fish; get well over him, and then a sharp, bold 
stroke will fetch him ont.” 

Accordingly, armed with the gaff, Lionel made 
his way down to the lowest ridge of the rock, so 
that he found himself just over the black-brown 
pool, And, indeed, his services were called upon 
much sooner than he had expected, for the sal- 
mon, grown tired of sulking, now began to swim 
slowly round and round, sometimes coming up so 
that they could just catch a glimmer of him, and 
again disappearing. But the fortunate thing for 
them was that there were no shallows to frighten 
the fish; he knew nothing of his danger as he 
happened to come sailing round Lionel’s way ; and 
he was gradually coming nearer and nearer to the 
surface, until they could watch his every motion 
as he made his slow rounds. Once or twice Lionel 
tried to get the gaff over him, and had to with- 
draw it; but at last Miss Honnor called ont: 

“This next time, Mr. Moore, as he comes round 
to you, I will lift him a bit. Be ready!” 

But what was this amazing thing that happen- 
ed all in one wild second? Lionel struck at the 
fish, pinned him securely, dragged him out of the 
water, and then to his horror found that the un- 
expected weight of this fighting and struggling 
creature was proving too much for him, he was 
overbalanced—he could not recover himself. 
Down they all went together, himself, the gaff, 
and the salmon into the still, deep pool! As for 
him, that was nothing; he could swim a little. 
A few strokes took him to the other side, where 
he clambered on to the rocks; he managed to 
recover his cap, and then, with the deepest mor 
tification in his soul, he made his way back to 
rejoin his companion. What apology could he 
offer for his unheard-of bungling and stupidity ? 
Would she not look on him as an unendurable 
ass? Why had he chosen so insecure a foot- 
hold, and made such a furious plunge at the fish ? 
Over-eagerness, no doubt. And then the next 
moment he noticed that her rod was,still curved. 

“We'll get him yet, Mr. Moore,” she called to 
him, in the most good-humored fashion. ‘“ Come 
out on to the rock, and you'll see the strangest- 
looking salmon you ever saw in your life.” 

And indeed that was an odd sight, the big fish 
slowly sailing round and round the pool, with the 
gaff still attached, and the handle floating paral- 
lel with its side. 

“Tt will take some time, though,” said she. 
“T think you'd better go away home and get dry 
clothes on. Ill manage him by myself.” 

“T dare say you would manage him better by 
yourself than with any help of mine,” he said, in 
his bitter chagrin and self-contempt. ‘I made 
sure I had lost you thé salmon.” 

“And what then?” she said, with some sur- 
prise. “TI assure you it wasn’t the salmon I was 
thinking of when I saw you in the water, but the 
moment you struck out I knew you were safe.” 

He did not speak any more; he was too hu- 
miliated and vexed. It true that when at 
length the salmon, entirely dead beat, suffered 
himself to be led into the side of the rock, Lionel 
managed to seize the handle of the gaff, and this 
time, making sure of his foothold, got the fish 
on land; but this final success in no way atoned 
for his having so desperately made a fool of him 
self. In silence he affixed the bit of string she 
gave him to the head and tail of this very pretty 
twelve-pounder, and in silence he set out, he car- 
rying the salmon, and she with the rod over her 
shoulder. 

“Tt will be a surprise for old Robert when we 
meet him,” she said, cheerfully. “ But he will 
wonder how you came to be so drenched.” 

“Yes,” said he, “it will be a pretty story of 
tomfoolery for them all to hear. I should like 
to make a comic drawing of it if I could. It 
would have done capitally for John Leech among 
the exploits of Mr. Briggs.” 

She glanced at him curiously. She knew what 
he was thinking of—of the tale that would be 
told among the keepers and the gillies of his hav- 
ing soused himself into the Geinig Pool in trying 
to gaff a fish. And might not the story find its 
way from the kennels into the gun-room, and 
thence into the drawing-room ? 

There was no doubt he was thoroughly ashamed 
and crestfallen, and angry with himself; and 
though she talked and chatted just as usual, he 
was quite taciturn all the way down the side of 
the Geinig. Thev reached the Junction Pool. 

“Come, now, Mr. Moore,” she said, with the 
utmost good-nature, “ you make too much of that 
little mistake. You are far too afraid of ridicule. 
But I am going to put it all right for you.” 

What was his astonishment and consternation 
to see her, after she had laid her rod on the shin- 
gle, deliberately walk a yard or two into the shal- 
low water, and then throw herself down into it 
for a second, while she held out her hand to him! 

“Pull me out, Mr. Moore,” she said. 

“Good heavens, Miss Honnor!” he exclaimed, 
but instantly he caught her hand, and she rose 
to her feet, and began to shake the water from 
her as best she might. “‘ What do you mean ?” 

“You've pulled me out of the river,” said she, 
Jaughing, as she shook her dripping sleeves and 
kicked her skirts; and then she went on coolly 
to explain: “I know you are rather sensitive to 
ridicule, and you don’t like to think of those peo- 
ple telling the story against yon as to how you fell 
into the Geinig Pool. Very well; there needn’t 
be any such story. If any one asks you how you 
cane to be so wet, you can say I got into the wa- 
ter, and you pulled me out. It will sound quite 
heroic.” 

“So Iam to have the credit of having saved 
your life 2” he said. 

“You needn’t put it that way,” she answered, 
as she took up the fishing-rod and resumed her 
homeward walk. “All kinds of accidents are 
continually happening to people who go salmon- 
fishing, and no one takes any notice of them. My 
maid is quite used to getting my things dried; 
whether they’re soaked through with rain or with 
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river-water doesn’t much matter to her. Andold | 
Robert can take your clothes to the fire in the 
gun-room long before the gentlemen come back 
from the hill. 
be no questions asked; but if there should be, 


So, you see, there will probably 


you have what is quite enough of an explana- 
tion.” 

“ Well, Miss Honnor,” said he, “I never heard 
of such a friendly act in all my life, such a gra 
tuitous sacrifice; here you have risked getting 
your death of cold in order to save my childish 
vanity from being wounded. Really I don’t know 
how to thank you, though I wish all the same 
you had not put me under such a tremendous 
obligation. But don’t imagine that I am going 
to claim, that Iam going to steal, the credit of 
having saved your life; I am not « 
No; if Lam asked, I will tell the whole truth.” | 

“And make two people ridiculous 
one ?”’ she said, with a smile, ‘No, you can’t do | 
that.” 

However, as it turned out, this Quixoti } 


so mean, | 


ite 
r 





instead of 


consideration was allowed to remain a dark se 
cret between these two. With the brisk walk- 
ing and the warm sunlit air around them their 


clothes were already drying, and when old Robert 
met them in the dusky chasm at the foot of the 
Bad Step, he was far too much engaged with the 
fish to notice their limp and damp garments; 
while again, as they resumed their march, he, | 
earrying the fish, lagged in the rear, and 
the y escaped his keen eyes. Indeed by the time 
they reached the Lodge, and as Mi 
about to enter, Lionel said to her 


thus 





ss Honnor was | 
he felt 
quite warm and comfortable, and proposed to go 
for a further walk ath 
ner, but she peremptorily forbade this, and or- 


down the str before 


dain- 
et changed. 
It is not to be imagined that an incident of this 
kind could do aught but sink deep into the 
of any young man, and especially into the mind 


dered him off to his own room to g 





of a young man who had particular reasons for 
lady was affect 
ght ol 
im 


wanting to know how this young 
ed toward him. She herself 
the matter; it had been ' sudden 
pulse, born of her own abundant good-nature ; 


1d made 1! 
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probably she would have done as much for Perey 
Lestrange. But would she have done as much 
for Perey Lestrange? Lionel kept asking him 
self. He was vain enough to think she would 
noi. Who had been her protégé all this tim 

To whom had she given unobtrusive little hint 
when she thought these might be useful? In 
whose exploits and triumphs and failures had sh 
shown an exceptional interest and sympa 


Whom h 


on those 


id she 


permitted to go fishir 


long 


lays, when the wi 1 seemed to 
belong to the two of them ? Whom had she a 
mitted into the little dell above the Geinig Po 


which was her chosen and solitary retre: 








he could not but reflect that while there were 
plenty of women who were eager to present hin 
with silver cigarette eases, blue and white flower 
jars, and things of that kind, there was not one 
of them, as he believed, who wo 


finger in a bottle of ink for his s 
of het 
ridicule in order to save him from ridicule 
light 
npted action on her part, 
the time, br 





that, which them would 


in what should he regard this suddenly 


prot 


him so bewildering at 


which seemed to 
it 


is only a sort of half-humor 


which 


appeared to look on 





eak of frien 








se speculations only came back to the origi 
nal question, or series of questions, that had al- 
ready puzzled him. Why should he set such 
store by her opinion ? Why be so anxious to 


please her? Why be so proud to think that he 
had won some small share of favorable regard ? 


It was not his ordinary attitude 


who troubled him rather, 


toward womer 


ind interfered with his 


interests and the calls of 


many his professional 
duties. Falling in love’ That could hardly be 
it: he felt no desire whatever to go down on his 
knees before her, and swear by the eternal stars 
Sesides, she was so far away from him—living 


in such a different sphere, among occupations 
and surroundings and traditions entirely apart 
from Falling in love? With the isolated 





of 
whose calm hazel eves’ would be death to any 
kind of theatrical It 


giance 


the unapproachable fisher maiden, the 


sentiment ? was all a con 





fusion and a perplexity to him; but at least he 
was giad to know that he would sit the same 
table with her that night at dinner, and there- 
after, perchance, have some opportunity of talk 


ing to her in the drawing-room, where a certain 
incident known to themsel 
as a sort of secret tie. 


es alone would serve 





And he was cheered to 


remember that although he was leaving this 
still and beautiful neighborhood (where so many 
strange dreams and fancies and new and wel 


zome experiences had befallen him), he was not 
bidding good to nds 
Miss Honnor Cunyngham would be in I 
in November, and Brighton was not so fs 

a ill, 
then be all around 


forever 


bY all these frie 





from the great city and the continuous, 
thunderous roar that would 
him. 
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TAKING CARE OF 
PASSENGERS. 


See illustration on page 725. 


THE: 


\ JE were a motley crowd aboard the Calais 
steamer one black, stormy night, which 


might weil have made a qualmish passenger lo 





for the completion of the Channel Tunnel. Chil 
dren waving good-by to their parents or friends 
buttoned-up school-boys, wild with delightful ar 
ticipations of the Paris Exposition and all it 
wonders; stout, thick-mustached men elbow 
unceremoniously through the crush ; pretty girls 
writhing under the pressure of a heavy and doubt 


less muddy foot on the skirt of their new dress ; 
fussy old gentlemen shouting wildly for the miss- 
ing trunks and portmanteaus that were being car- 


ried along close behind them ; nervous mammas 
calling frantically to the “ darling children,” who 
kept vanishing and popping up again like a new 
kind jack-in-the-box ’—all eddying 
lessly to and fro in the fitful lamp-light, like a 
flitting throng of ghosts. 

At the foot of the ladder stood a big, red- 
whiskered blue-jacket, who was most zeclous in 
helping down every passenger in succession, and 
especially attentive to all the ladies. My first 
thought was that he was a very kind man; my 
second (alas for human nature!) that he 
was the lookout for fee ; third—but 
the third theory will appear later. 

“Thank you so much,” said a timid matron of 
whom Jack had been especially careful, as she | 
"a 


hands of a real 





of cease- 





poot 


on a my 


pressed some money into his brawny hand. 
always feel quite safe in the 
sailor,” 

For some reason of his own, the honest tar 
seemed vastly tickled by this compliment, and 


his 





amusement confirmed s 


strongly my third 
idea about him that I was just about to express 





it to himself, when a sudden heave of the crowd 
forced us apart, and by the time I had struggled 


| 


back to the spot he was gone! | 
My suspicion became a certainty an hour and 
a half later, when, as I walked forward on to the | 


forecastle to watch Calais Pier starting up out of 
I found my friend the 
carele ssly against the foredeck - house, 


the gloom to meet us, sailor | 


leaning 


and plainly not inclined to trouble himself about 
the pi 





sengers out as he had helped 


‘Isn’t your man aboard then, my lad?” asked 
facing suddenly round upon him. 

The seeming sailor looked hard at me, but said 
nothing. 





| 
“You need not say anything unless you like,” | 
I pursued; “ but I can see that although, you are 
capitally made up as a sailor, your ship is called 
Scotland Yard.’ ” 
At the name of the famous police station, the 
letected detective gave a queer smile. | 
*“ Well, sir, you’re right. There’s a noted dyn- 
imiter trying to sneak off to France just now, 
and I thought that, being a small man, he might 


across among these Ex 
not that’s | 
KER, 
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Davip 


position folks; but he’s 





AUTUMN WEDDING 
TOILETTES 
See illustration on front 


page. 


dress toilette for a bride is suitable 
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° cum rs V adage rol y to da ru 1 
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for either a day or an evening wedding. The | |, < . ; ; 
, na 1 |} that case the length of time the bag and its co 
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. 4 resh water tor forty-eight hours, chang t 
turned-down collar of lace covers a high standing tee a EPR RE If tl TEE 
. » om . ater once during tha ime, { the pickles are 
collar of silk. The sleeves are of a single piece, to t 3 d : - ca en : 
3 “ t o be greened it must be done at this stage 
pit ited on the outer arm. Epaulette bows are at | > : : - ; 
“ee : - ‘ | Prepare the vinegar by adding to each quart 
the top of the fichu, and similar bows confine the | iedien whale claves. tive whan bi 
’ ‘ elve hole cloves, tweive ole black pent 
fulness of the sleeves. Orange blossoms are high | rs ae . ig 
ersepe : | whole allspice, six blades of ma 
on the left side of the corsage, and a half wreath ¥* al ae ‘ 
; : . an onion slice ind or lird 
of flowers is on the low coiffure. Long tulle 7 th ‘ : ' ; 
ee e it ie ie spices ana on m ) 
| single piece. wit “ut e @ 
veil in a ingle piece, w h cut e ar dar ceil Sl Mac Nets dae é 
bridemaid’s dress is a Josephine gown é bain th aa Pay 
bee inegar containing ese ant he il é 
of ivory-w bengaline silk, made with a nutans P ’ th had ti : 
~ — 1 ites, ach he gnerk is mMmto Stone ¢ CK 
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labor-saving industries 


t 
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BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, 
are still certain that must b 


TITH all the that 
made by the house-kee per herself, if the aeme of 


PICKLES SOUR AND SWEET. 
have multiplied rapidly of late years, there 
excellence is desired. 


domestic stores e 


s The time has gone by 
when a good manager deemed it essential to “put 
up” everything with her own hands. She can 
buy good canned fruits and vegetables, tolerable 
marmalades, and fair catsups and sauces. gut 
for the more delicate varieties of jellies, pickles, 


and preserves, she must rely upon her personal 
efforts. 


True, she may go to a woman’s exchange 
and purchase what sh but if 


to procure a large quantity of such dainties, she 


e wants, she wishes 


will find this course very expensive. 

The superiority of good home-made pickles 
over even the best manufactured by well-known 
English and American firms is beyond eavil 
The latter are crude and stinging compared with 


| the mellowness of the former, and while the task 
ol making both sweet and sour pickles is a trifle 
tedions, the end compensates for the endeavor, 





A few particulars concerning the materials to 
» used in this work should be borne in mind by 
the ho 

| Ist. | 
kettle for 
2d 


must be e 


usewife: 





elect a porcelain-lined or agate iron-ware 
cooking your pic kles 
the best ci It 
wand strong, for a weak and muddy 
r will injure both the taste and the appear 
e of the } 
3d. See that the fruit or vegetables put up are 
firm and fresh. If withered, the pickles will be 
flabby ; if soft, they will spoil before the prelim 





Purchase only 


1ei 


r vinegar 





ckles 


inary courses are completed. 

ith. Buy your spices of a trustworthy firm, and 
be certain that they are strong and mordant. 

5th. Let no hurry to get the work out of the 
way beguile you into hastening or neglecting any 


| 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SS 


of the small but important processes that must 
be followed to achieve entire success. 
6th. When the pickles are made, ke p 





a dark place, or else wrap the glass 


taining them in a dark blue or brown pape 
Greening Pickles.—There are two ways of 
ing this, the excellence of each vouched for by 
eminent authorities. 
The first and simpler method is, after the gher 
kins or other vegetables to be gre« 








soaked in brine and then freshened, to put them 
over the fire in a preserving kettle, cover them 
with cold vinegar, and bring this to th 
scalding not boiling point. Let the pickles 
main in this several hours, until they are of a 
good green. 

The other plan is to line the kettle with greet 
eabbage or grape leaves, place the previo 


salted and freshened pickles therein, cover them 
with cold water, put more leaves over all, and t 


let the pickles steam slowly for several hours, w 


til of the desired color. Some writers ad 
sprinkling the pickles with powdere 1 alum, in 
the proportion of a teaspoonful to a ga lon of 


water and pickles, and letting all steam together. 


Many 


-keepers 


+ 1 1 7 - 2 
good house do not gre¢ the 

















pickles at all. The operation or its omission 
does not affeet the flavor, although the color Ly 
be rendered more vivid by pursuing either of tl 
foregoing directions. 
The Brine.—Several varieties of pickles must 
in salt and water for a certain length of 
ore they can be put into vinegar. I 
old tormula ‘brine strong en ot 
egg,” is the best to follow e mi 
quart of sa with three gallons of w ‘ < 
about the right proportion for brine of this 
strengt 
Pickled Gherkins.—Tiny gherkins, or eu 
bers, should be chosen for is purpos I 
pre tiest size is from one inch and a half to ) 
inches and a half in length, but they may 
used when nearly twice as The smalle 
ones require | soaking in brine than ‘ 





the gherkins if 





possible, iat there are no spec 1 
or bruised specimens amo 
Put the cucumbers in a ¢ 1 cheese-clot 





bag ich has 





rin wh bec S heav 
enough to anchor the bag in the bottom of 
large earthen: ware crock or small keg w h is to 
hold your pickles during this first stag ie ) 
the bag at the top and lay it in the jar, taking 
exre that none ef your gherkins are under t 
stone Pour in the salt and water, and 
cucumbers lie in it for at least ten days, st 





Bi 


the brine up well three times a week 














in small jars or left in a large crock. 
they must 


be cove red close 





In either 


case, ly. The Vv will 

be ready for the table in six or eight weeks. 
This recipe has been thus minutely given be 

cause string-beans, radish pods, and small green 


tomatoes may be put up by the same meth 


and also because the directions, if absolutel 
obeyed, will yield thoroughly satisfactory results 


Moreover, the general routine is that to be fol- 


lowed in other pickles, althou there are 











modifications to be noted, Should these pi cles 
not prove sharp enough to suit all tastes, the 
fault may be remedied by using less sugar to 
the same amount of vinegar, 
Pickled Onions.—The very small whit 

ton” onions must be employed for pick 
They will need to lie in the bri only t e 
days. Afterward they must be scalded with a 
| fresh supply of brine heated to boiling, and aft 

hat freshened in cold water for three hours 
| They must then be packed in jars, and hay 


vinegar and spices, prepared as above, pour 


over them 


wo table-spoonfu 


rhe 


creased to the proportion of 





| of sugar to every quart of vinegar. 

sealed while hot 
Caulifower.—This should be eu 

sprays and these thrown into boiling 


should be 


brir le 
| there for five minutes, and next laid in cold w 
ter for half an hour. The sprigs may th 
arranged in jars, and the bo 
The vinegar 
ied once every week for three weeks, 


iling vinegar mi 


should be 


poured over them. 





pickles allowed to ripen for at least a month 


that before they are eaten 








The quantity of sugar should be de 


{ 


onions 


Chow-cho One head cauliflower separat 
into tiny sprays; one quart sliced « 
one pint onions cut in half, one quart 
} green tomatoes sliced ; four green peppers slice 
two quarts and a pint of vinegar; two cups gran 


| ulated 
| 





sugar; one teaspoonful each of groun 
| cinnamon, cloves, mace, and celery S¢ 4 fo 
| table-spoonfuls ground mustard. Mix all t 
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HOME AGAIN. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


OW swift I fly! how swift I fly! 
A dizzy world goes whirling by 





What matters it the scene Is drear? 

lis gone as quickly as ‘us here 

A stor field, a sandy bank, 

A marsh where coarse, tall weeds grow rank, 
A black pine wood where crows are calling, 
A ied house with roof-tree falling 

All blent and blurred, it flies away. 

Whiv should I sigh ? I need not stay, 

Fi me, home, home my way I 

And love waits for me at the end 

How swift I fly! how swift I fly! 

A radiant world goes speeding by 

What matters it the scene is fair? 

Its beauty is not mine to share. 

A silver lake, a shady nook, 

Red lilies dancing o’er a brook, 

A rosy bower, a field of clover, 


A porch with woodbine mantled over— 
A rainbow haze, it flies away 
Whiy 


sigh because I cannot stav, 
When home, home, home my wav I wend, 
And love waits for me at the end ? 





KIT AND KITTYY.* 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avrnor or ** Lorna Doonr,” “ Cripps, THE Carrier,” 
**Sprincua ven,” ** Mary Aneruery,” “Tur 
Maip or Sker,” ero. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


TRUE LOVE. 


|‘ uny one had told me, so lately as last week, 
that Sam and myself would be sworn allies 
upon matters of the deepest interest, within fifty 
years of such a prophecy, 1 should have consid- 

( as the greatest states- 
men of the present period prove themselves dai y 
out of their mouths. Although I had not 
then the benefit of knowing how the most right- 
eous of mankind deceive us, I knew well enough 
that the world is full of rogues; 


ered him as great a liar 





own 


for no man can 
visit Covent Garden twice, without having that 
conviction forced upon him, And Sam Hender- 
quiet grins at my “ naturally 
to ponder just a little upon the possibility 
of his trafficking upon it. However I am glad 
to say, and still hold to it, that neither then, nor 
even in my later troubles, which were infinitely 
deeper than any yet recounted, did I ever pass 
into the bitter shadow through which all men are 
beheld as liars. 
The difficulty was to know what todo next. If 
I did nothing, which was the easiest thing to do— 
and a course to which my bashfulness and igno 
rance inclined me—the foulest of all foul wrongs 
might triumph; the sweetest and most lovable of 
all the fair beings, who are sent among the coarser 


son 8s 


greenness ” 


led me 


lot to renew their faith in goodness, might even 
by virtue of her own excellence become a sacri- 
fice to villany. I knew that my darling had that 
strong sense of justice, without which pure gen- 
tleness is as a broken reed; and I felt that she 
also had a keen perception of the good and the 
bad, as they appear in men. But, alas! I knew 
also that she loved her father before any one on 
earth, and almost worshipped him; which he de- 
served for his character at large, but not so en- 
tirely for his conduct to herself. He was always 
kind and loving to her, when the state of things 
permitted 
toward 


it; but the bent of his nature was 
peace; and in the strange home, which 
had swallowed him, there was no peace, either 
by day or night, if he even dared to show that he 
loved his own child. The blackest falsehoods 
were told about her, and the lowest devices perpet- 
ually plied—as I discovered later on—to estrange 
the father from the daughter, and rob them of 
their faith in one another. But this part of her 
story I mean to pass over, with as light a step as 
possible; for to dwell on such matters stirs the 
lower part of nature, and would anger me with- 
out benefit to any one. We must try to forgive, 
when we cannot forget, and even to indulge a 
hope—whenever faith allows us—that a similar 
treatment may be awarded to such wickedness, 
when its time is over. 

But as yet I had none of this clemency in me. 
Youth has a stronger and far more militant sense 
of justice than middle-age. I was fired continu- 
ally with indignation, and often clinched my fists, 
and was eager to rush at a wall with no door in 
it, when my uncle’s tale and Sam’s confirmation 
came into my head like a whirlwind, “ Whata 
fool I am, what a helpless idiot!” I kept on mut- 
tering to myself; “the murder will be done be- 
fore | move.” 

I could see no pretext, no prospect whatever, 
no possibility of interference ; and my uncle (to 
whom I confided my misery) could only shake 
his head and say—* Very bad job, my boy. You 
must try to make the best of it.” 

Probably it would have made the worst of me, 
and left me to die an old bachelor, if it had not 
been for a little chance, such as no one would 
think much of. Time was drawing on, without 
a sign of sunshine in it; when to pick up a very 
small crumb of comfort and recall the happiest 
day I had ever known in this world so far, I 
went to my cupboard, and pulled out a simple 
sketch in water-colors, which I had made of the 
stricken pear-tree, after some one had made of 
it the luckiest tree that ever died. She had not 
finished her work of art, partly through sweet 
talk with me; and I hoped to surprise her and 
compare our portraits, when she should come to 
complete her drawing. Now as I glanced, and 
sighed, and gazed, and put in a little touch with 


* Begun in Harren’s Bazan No. 82, Vol. XXIL 











| 


listless hands, my good genius stood behind me 
in the form of a little old woman holding in one 
hand 
brush 


a bucket, and in the other a scrubbing 


* Lor’, how bootiful ’e have dooed ’un!” Tabby 
Tapscott cried, as if she would like to have a 
turn at it with her reeking brush. ‘A can zee 
every crinkle crankum of they leaveses, and a 
girt bumble-drum coom to sniff at’un, Her cudn’t 
do ’un half so natteral as thicev, if her was to 
coom a dizen taimes, for kissy-kissy talk like. 
Think I didn’t clap eyes upon’e both? Good as 
a plai it wor, and the both of ’e vancying nobbody 
naigh! Lor’,I niver zee nort more amoosin !” 

“Then all I can say is, you ought to have that 
bucket of dirty water thrown over you. What 
business of yours, you inquisitive old creature ?” 

“That be vaine manners after arl as I dooed 
to vetch ’un here, for you to carr’ on with! Ha, 
ha, ha, I cud tell ’e zummat now, if so be I was 
mainded to. But I reckon ’e wud goo to drow 
boocket auver Tabby ?” 

This renewed my courtesy at once, for I had 
great faith in Tabby’s devices; and after some 
coying, and the touch of a crooked sixpence, she 
told me her plan, which was simplicity itself, so 
that I wondered at my own dulness. I was to 
find out where Captain Fairthorn lived, which 
could be done with the greatest ease; and then 
to call and make a point of seeing him, on the 
plea of presenting him with a perfect copy, such 
as his daughter had no time to finish. Who 
could tell that good-luck might not afford me 
a glimpse at, or even a few words with, the one 
who was never absent from my mind? And 
supposing there were no such. bliss as that, at 
least I could get some tidings of her, and possi- 
bly find a chance of doing something more. Be 
it as it might, I could make things no worse; 
and anything was better than this horrible sus- 
pense. I consulted my uncle about this little 
scheme, and he readily fell in with it; for he 
could not bear to see me going about my work 
as if my heart were not in it, and searching the 
papers in dread of bad news every morning. 
And finding that I could be of use to him in Lon- 
don, he proposed that I should go that very night 
in the fruit van, with Selsey Bill and the thief 
boy—that is to say, the boy who kept watch 
against thieves 
market. 

When I found my way, toward the middle of 
the day, to that wild weald—as it then was—of 
London, which is now a camp of Punch and Judy 
boxes strung with balconies, it took me some 
minutes to become convinced that I was not in 
a hop-ground turned upside down. Some mighty 
contractor was at work in a breadth and depth 
of chaos; and countless volcanoes of piled clay, 
which none but a demon could have made to burn, 
were uttering horizontal fumes, not at all like 
honest smoke in texture, but tenfold worse to 
cope with. Some thousands of brawny navvies, 
running on planks (at the head pirate’s order) 
with skeleton barrows before them, had con- 
trived (with the aid of ten thousand tin pots) to 
keep their throats clear and their insides going. 
Not one of them would stop to tell me where I 
was; all gave a nod and went on barrowing; 
perhaps they were under conditions, such as oc- 
cur to most of us in the barrow-drive of life, 
when to pause for a moment is to topple over. 
After shouting in vain to these night-capped fel- 
lows, I saw through the blue mist of drifting poi- 
son, a young fellow perhaps about twenty-one, 
who seemed to be clerk of the works, or some- 
thing; and I felt myself fit to patronize him, 
being four or five years his elder, and at least 
to that amount his bigger. But for his better 
he would not have me, and snapped in such a 
style that I seemed to belong almost to a past 
generation. “Fairthorn?” he said. “Yes, I 
may have heard of him. Elderly gent—wears 
goggles, and goes in for thunderbolts. Don’t 
hang out here, stops business. Three turns to 
the left, and ask the old apple-woman,” 

I was much inclined to increase his acquaint- 
ance with apples, by giving him one to his eye— 
external, and not a treasure; but before I could 
even return his contempt, he was gone, and left 
me in the wilderness. At last I found a boy who 
was looking after pots, and for twopence he not 
only led me truly, but enlightened me largely as 
to this part of the world. He showed me where 
the “Great Shebissun” was to be, and how all 
the roads were to be laid out, and even shook his 
head (now twelve years old) as to the solvency of 
this “rum rig.” He dismissed me kindly—with 
his salary doubled—at the gate of the great phi- 
losopher, and with his finger to his nose gave 
parting counsel. 

“ Best not go in, young man. The old codger 
can blow you to bits, by turning a handle, and 
the old eat ’ll scratch your wig off. But there’s 
a stunnin’ gal—ah, that’s what you're after! I 
say, young covey, if you’re game for a bit of sweet- 
’artin’ on the sly, I’ll show yer the very nick for it.” 
Ile pointed to a gate between two old trees, and 
overhung with ivy. “How does I know?” he 
said, anticipating briskly any doubt on my part; 
“s’help me taters, it’s the only place round here 
as I never took a pot of beer to.” 

Anxious as I was, I smiled a little at this eri- 
terion of a trysting-place, and then did my ut- 
most to fix in mind the bearings of this strange 
neighborhood, Although I knew the busy parts 
of London well enough, of the vast spread of 
outskirts I knew little, except the ups and downs 
of the great roads through them, and here and 
there a long lookout from the top of Notting 
Hill, or any other little eminence. Even so I 
had only lost my eyes in a mighty maze of things 
to come, and felt a deep wonder of pity for the 
builders, who were running up houses they could 
never fill, The part I was now exploring lay be- 
tween the two great western roads, and was there- 
fore to me an unknown land. But I felt pretty 
sure that the honse now before me had been 
quite lately a mere country mansion, with grounds 


, of whom there are scores in the 
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| not overlooked, and even meadows of its own, 





where cows might find it needful to low to one 
another, and a horse might go a long way to find 
a gate to seratch against. 

Even now there was a cattle pond (the dregs 
of better. days) near the gate that led up from 
the brick-fields; and half a dozen ancient Scotch 
firs leaned_in a whispering attitude toward one 
another ; perhaps they alone were left of a goodly 
group, trembling at every axe that passed. The 
house itself was long, low, and red, and full of 
little windows, upon whose sills a straggling ilex 
leaned its elbows here and there, and sparrows 
held a lively chivvy. There was not a flower in 
the beds in front, and the box edging of the walks 
was as high and broad as a wheelbarrow. . Two 
large cedars, one at either corner of the sodden 
grass-plot, looked like mighty pencils placed to 
mark the extent of the building. 

Descrying no one (except an ancient dog of 
mighty stature, and of some race unknown to me, 
who came up in a friendly manner) I summoned 
all my courage, with good manners at the back of 
it, and pulled a great bell handle hanging, like a 
butcher’s steelyard, between two mossy piers of 
stone. There was no sound of any bell inside, 
and I was counting the time for another pull, 
when the door was opened some few inches, and 
sharp black eyes peered out at me. 

“Subscription Bible? No, thank 
man, Cook was put into County 
time.” 

I did not know what she meant, until I saw 
that she was glancing at the poor portfolio, of 
my own make, which held my unpretentious 
drawing. 





you, young 
Court last 


“T am not come for any subscription,” 
I said, drawing back from the door, as she seemed 
to suspect that I would try to push it open, “I 
have the pleasure of knowing Captain Fairthorn, 
and I wish to see him.” 

“Don’t think you can,” she answered, sharply ; 
“but if you will tell me what your business is, I 
will ask the mistress about it. You may come, 
and wait here, while I go to her. Scrape your 
boots first, and don’t bring in any clay.” 

This did not sound very gracious ; but I obeyed 
her orders with my best smile, and producing two 
very fine pears, laid them on the black marble 
chimney-piece of the hall. Her sallow face al- 
most relaxed to a smile. . 

“Young man from the country? Well, take 
a chair a minute, while I go and ask for orders 
about you.” With these words she hastened up 
an old oak staircase, and left me at leisure to look 
about. 

The hall was a large but not lofty chamber, 
panelled with some dark wood, and hung with 
several grimy paintings. Two doors at either 
end led from it, as well as the main staircase 
in the middle, and a narrow stone pas 
corner, 





ge at one 
The fireplace was large, but looked as if 
it had more to do with frost than fire, and the 
day being chilly and very damp, with an east 
wind crawling along the ground, I began to 
shiver, for my feet were wet ‘from the wilderness 
of clay I had waded through. But presently the 
sound of loud voices caught my ear, and filled me 
with hot interest. 

One of the doors at the further end was not 
quite closed, and the room beyond resounded with 
some contention. “* What a fool you are to make 
such a fuss!” one feminine voice was exclaiming. 

“Qh, don’t reason with her,” cried another, 
“the poor stupe isn’t worth it. The thing is set- 
tled, and so what is the use of talking? How 
glad I shall be to see the last of her wicked tem- 
per and perpetual sulks! And I am sure you will 
be the same, Jerry. Nothing surprises me so 
much as mamma’s wonderful patience with her, 
Why, she hasn’t boxed her ears since Saturday !” 

“Tt isn’t only that,” replied the first; “ but, 
Frizzy, consider the indulgences she has had. A 
candle to go to bed with, almost every night, and 
a sardine, positively one of our sardines, for her 
dinner the day before yesterday. Why, she'll 
want to be dining with us, the next thing! The 
more she is petted, the worse she gets. Now 
don’t you aspire to dine with us, you dear, you 
darling, don’t you now ?” 

“T am sure J never do,” replied a gentle voice, 
silvery even now, though quivering with tears ; 
“Tt would rather have bread and water by myself 
in peace, than be scolded, and sneered at, and 
grudged every mouthful. Oh, what have I done 
to deserve it all?” 

“T told you what would come of reasoning 
with her,” said the one who had been called 
“Frizzy”’—probably Miss Euphrasia Bulwrag ; 
“it simply makes her outrageous, Jerry. Ever 
since she came back from Sunbury, there has 
simply been no living with her, And she looks 
upon us as her enemies, because we are resolved 
that she shall do what is best for her. Lady 
Hotchpot—what can sound better? And then 
she can eat and drink all day long, which seems 
to be all she cares for.” 

“That's a little mistake of yours,” answered 
Miss Jerry, or Geraldine; “I know her tricks 
even better than you do. She cares for some- 
thing, or somebody, some clodhopper, or chaw- 
bacon, down in that delightful village. Why, 
you can’t say ‘Sunbury,’ in the most innocent 
manner, without her blushing furiously. But 
she’s so cunning—I can’t get out of her who the 
beloved chaw-bacon is. Come now, Kitty, make 
a clean breast of it. I believe it’s the fellow that 
bets down there, and lives by having families of 
Sir Cumberleigh told me all about him, 
and hada rare laugh; you should have seen him 
laugh, when I said that our Kitty was smitten. 
Well, I hoped she had a little more principle 
than that. And you’d think that butter wouldn’t 
melt in her mouth ?” 

“Butter never gets a chance ”—I heard my 
darling say, and knew by her voice that the 
sweetest temper in the world was roused at last 
— your mother never lets it go into my mouth ; 





horses. 





while you have it thicker than your bread almost. 
| But I'l thank you to enjoy among yourselves, or 














with any old rake you may fawn upon, your low 
and most ignorant gossip about me. You had 
better not strike me. Your mother may. But I 
will not take it from either of you; nor from 
both together.” 

L.could scarcely contain myself, I assure you; 
and if the young tyrants had fallen upon her, I 
must have got into a nice position—in the old, 
but not in the new sense of “nice”—that of 
bodily conflict with women. Luckily, however, 
these were cowards, as behooved such creatures ; 
and I verily believe that my angel (if driven—as 
no angel should be—into a free tight) would have 
made a bad record of both of them. 

I was hovering, as it were, upon my legs, 
burning to dash into the room yet shuddering at 
the strange intrusion, when Miss Fairthorn came 
out very quietly, and holding her handkerchief to 
her streaming eyes. The door was banged be- 
hind her, as if by a kick, and a loud contemptuous 
laugh came through it. What I did is a great 
deal more than I can tell; for I must have been 
carried far beyond myself, by pity, indignation, 
and ardent love. 

“Oh, don’t !” said Kitty, as I stood before her, 
almost before she could have used her eyes, be- 
ing overcome with weeping; but the glance she 
gave me had told the thing that I cared for 
most in earth or heaven. And the strangest 
point was that we felt no surprise at being to- 
gether in this wondrous way. To me it seemed 
right that she should fall into my arms; and to 
her it seemed natural that I should drop from 
heaven. “Oh, don’t!” said Kitty, but she let me 
do it. 

I kissed away her tears, and I cannot tell you 
whether they gave me more bliss or pain; I 
stroked her softly nestling hair, as if it all be- 
longed to me; and I played with her pretty 
fingers, putting them one by one between my 
great things, to make the thrilling process last. 
Then I looked once more into her lovely eyes— 
the wells of all my life springs now—and lo, 
their tears were flown; and hope, and womans 
faith, and Heaven’s own love were beaming from 
their lustrous depth, as the light that proves the 
jewel true! 

“ Darling of my life,” was all I said; and she 
only answered, “ Yes, dear.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





FEMMES EN ESPAGNE. 
BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


Tg YWO young men sat at an open window smok- 
i ing. They had had a good gallop, an excel- 
lent dinner, and were lazily enjoying their cigars, 
and watching the moonlight-flooded avenue. Out 
of these elements arose, through some law of evo- 
lution, a vague, restless sense of want, which Will 
Van Alston expressed by a complaint: 

“There is no romance left in life now, John.” 

John Earle thought a moment, blew the smoke 
leisurely away, and answered, “ Pretty near right, 
Will; in every American Utopia there is some- 
thing business-like.” 

“No Love’s young dream, John.” 

“We live too late in the day, Will.” 

‘And there are no girls who will dream it 
with you.” 

“ All too wide-awake now.” 

“T would like to find a little girl who wouid 
marry me for myself, without caring for a fine 
house, a grand trousseau, and a wedding tour.” 

“Did you ever tell any nice girl that?” 

“ | said something like it to Amelia Schomberg, 
at Newport, last summer.” 

“ And?” 

“She laughed, and answered that the world 
knew better what we wanted than we did our- 
selves, and that on most points it was more than 
an even chance the world was right.” 

“Well, I don’t object to a woman wanting ev- 
erything she can get; that is natural, What I 
dislike is their knowing everything. They have 
all of them ‘ theories,’ or ‘ missions,’ or something 
or other, and it takes a fellow no end of review- 
reading to keep up with those little Vassar grad- 
uates,” 

“One does not mind that much, if—” 

“Oh yes, one does. When I say something 
about the ‘lovely moon’ to a pretty girl,and she 
quotes Proctor in reply, sentiment is out of the 
question ; one feels swindled, somehow.” 

“Well, of course it would be nicer to hear her 
quote Tennyson.” 

“Not at all; I would a great deal rather she 
would look pretty, and say, ‘Yes, I think so, 
too.” I am going to look for a wife who can’t 
act like a star, and sing like a prima donna, and 
who never had an idea that she could lecture, or 
write for the newspapers. I shall only ask her 
to be pretty, stylish, good-hearted, and a thorough 
believer in John Earle.” 

“You will find girls by the dozen to fill that 
bill, John. My ideal is a far rarer creature ; and 
yet I only want a good, simple girl, who has some 
‘illusions’ left.” 

“Where are you going this summer ?” 

“With Jim Fellows, sketching, fishing, and 
camping among the Catskills.” 

“Then you won’t find your ideal this summer; 
country girls are as far removed from ‘ sweet sim- 
plicity’ as possible. Of all women, they love 
money and show the most.” 

“Sometimes, John Earle, you are mistaken, 
Where are you going ?” 

“Not far. I shall have to be in the city occa- 
sionally, and the rest of the time I shall share 
between the Branch and my sister's little place 
on the Hudson.” 

“Then you won't find your ideal, either. Girls 
who go to the Branch and to nice little places 
on the Hudson read everything and know every- 
thing. You had better get up some social sci- 








ence and theology, read the last new novels and 
poems, study a part in half a dozen favorite tra- 
gedies, and the tenor’s role in Faust and Mi- 
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gnon and the Bohemian Girl. It will be a great Then Mr. Sellers asked the young men tocome ; them had met Mary the previous winter. The | John hankering after a pretty French set, ad 
deal nicer frailing a line down a trout-stream— | and have a cup of tea at the Manse; and the tea, | bride became a reigning favorite, every one call- | ed with marvellous bouquets and plenty of p: 
you had better come along.” and the evening that followed it, were so charming | ed on her, she was invited to court, her gowns | ple and g 
” “@an’t; brother Dick is going to Europe, and | that it was easy to foresee it would be the pre- | were copied, her sayings repeated, her beauty and “ You J ir, want subduing a 
I must walk into the office once or twice a week. | cedent for many other charming evenings. In- | elegance were on every one’s tongue. tle,” s Earle; “they are too Frenchy 
A man is obliged to be mercenary, whether a | deed, before very long Will began to go to the Will was not insensible to such homage; it | and shoppy 
woman is or not. When do you and Fellows | Manse as soon as Jim began to paint in the | pleased him to.see his wife’s sayings and goings- | * Perhaps they are, Adelaide. Now I like 
start?” morning. Sometimes Mary Sellers and he went | on chronicled in the daily papers; he desired | way in which Will Van Alston’s wife dresses h 
“To-morrow. We shall be back in four | fishing, though more frequently he followed her | Mary to be worthy of her fame. He found him | self. I have been wondering, ever since I s 
months.” about the garden, helped her to pick fruit, or sat | self studying what modes and colors were most | her, how you would look in such a suit 
“Bring your ideal with you ?” by her side while she sewed—in short, behaved as | becoming to her, ordering jewels and costumes, ““My dear John, could you ever imag 
“Oh, certainly !” all lovers have behaved from the beginning of | and urging her to attend balls and dinners. | wife making a peacock’s tail with | 
Then the half-serious and half-joking conver- | the world. Mary always found Will irresistible; her docility | that woman did? Doves cannot be 3 
sation changed into an earnest discussion about It was really wonderful too—at least Will said | was not the least of her charms. Thus they | John ;” and Adelaide lifted her fair « f 
fish, flies, fishing tackle, camping dress, and ac- | so to Jim—how exactly Mary’s and his ideas | spent a very gay winter in Paris, and slowly | such a way that John f 1 it the easiest 


coutrements. How far their imaginary wives | about life coincided. He was full of sentiment, | moved northward by way of the German baths. | in the world to say “ he was glad of it 















































were creations of vague unrest, smoke, and | so was Mary.’ He could be happy with Mary in | Somehow it seemed impossible for them to find John’s home was just such a is a 
| moonshine, or embodiments of convictions, they | a cottage, so could Mary with him. He liked | any seclusion; Mary laid it to Will’s popularity, | like Adelaide would preside ov ‘ 8 
were not probably themselves able to determine. | Tennyson, so did Mary. He thought fashionable | and Will insisted that it was Mary’s beauty; but | dwelling, pervaded by an atmosplhie of « 
Men have much fewer convictions than they | society a hollow mockery, so did Mary, ete., ete. they generally compromised on their mutual good- | and repose. Luxurious chairs, sugg | 
think they have, for in these days of rapid Jim smiled. He had noticed that all Mary’s | nature and willingness to oblige people. tures, pleasant lights, no ¢ small ¢ in 
changes there is no time for anything but opin- | dresses were very stylishly and becomingly made, It was actually August before they reached he way; no flowers that would make a litter. no 
| ions, and that she seemed to have a very clear idea of | Ambleside. Now at last they would be able to | birds that would sing whether you w ed them 
} The next morning John Earle met Will Van | what fashionable society endorsed. Will thought | live a simple, natural life. Mary looked over the | or not; no aquariums or ferneries; no pets ¢ 
Alston on the shady side of Broadway, with a | that was natural enough. Mary bad an aunt in | gray waters with dismay: she was getting very | obligations of any kind. Her tal \ 
creel at his back and a fishing-line in his hand. | New York, a wealthy widow, and Mary had fre- | tired of fine scenery, Will was tired too, only | her servants soft-footed and low-voice 
/ “You are a pleasant sight, Will, in this heat and | quently staid with her; that, of course, only made | he did not have the courage to say so. Mary | house went like a noiseless piece of perfect ma 
tumult,” said John; “you make me think of | Mary’s simple tastes the more delightful; it show- | hazarded a disparaging remark. Will endorsed | chinery guided by a master-har 
| dewy, dripping mornings and cool, unplanted | ed that she was proof against the seductions of | it. “Lakes and woods and mountains, and small | John hardly knew how uncons¢ é id 
places. Where is Jim?” the gay world | country inns! was it worth while spending money | imbibed its s He was mu i} i 3 
j “Gone with the traps and the man to the By-and-by Jim got bored, and proposed to | and fatiguing one’s self for them?” Mary asked. | manners, and superficial observers t prob 
| steamer, I had to get another dropper and a | move camp farther into the mountains. Will | Will serious it were ! said | ably he was less happy. But John knew, af 
surplus reel. Better come along, John.” | was amazed, pointed out the advantages of the | she “ must a id not like Europe outside t hard dav’s business, w rreat was t i n 
| “No, you tempter. I hope you will find your | adjacent village, the exquisite scenery, the fine | of its great cities.” Will “rather thought she | of his still, | ef ome: how delicious 
ideal, and I wish you all the good things in the | fishing, ete., and declared that he had never been | was right; it was slow.’’ Suddenly Will said, | quiet, orderly dinner tabl ow plea 
old angler’s greeting—you know it.” so happy in his life. | “Let us go back to New York.” Mary answer- | sant lounge in t rary a ‘ 
“Yes I know it;” and Will’s brisk footste Jim thought it likely, but begged Will to con- | ed, joyfully, that “ it was her native air, and that | he smoked, Adelaide read a Is a 
involuntarily set themselves to the breezy jing! sider that though the world revolved in heaven | she was homesick away from it.” or interesting paragraphs f , 
i : for lovers, for ordinary mortals it revolved in | If Will had any lurking sense of disappoint- | she had in her ha 
“Showers and clonds and winds, void, or ennui. 3 ment in the failure of his dream, he had no time | Not less interesting were the little diseus 
ae ee Dent a a ‘For lovers!” The remark set Will thinking, | to be conscious of it. Mary introduced the sub- | arising out of these provocative passages, J 
Trailer woe ler ge a : and Jim let him think during the whole session of | ject of house-keeping: “in their own home they | literary tastes were being gradually educat , 
Dark.and wily dropper; a cigar. When it was finished, he said, “ Well?” | would find that retirement and peace they had he most charming of methods; for any man will 
Midges trne to fling, “T believe you are right, Jim. I must be in | vainly sought for in Europe.” Then they dis- | enjov the company of great thinkers he ma 
Made of plover hackle, lage. : | sussed ever ing in French. German. and Eng a nie enmnatntes thro ae 
With a gaudy wing, ve. ; cu everything in French, German, and Eng make their acquainta gh t ned ‘ 
And a cobweb tackle ; “Of course you are, and there is no remedy I } lish households that seemed worthy of incorpo- | a lovely woman who has tact enough to know 
Wish your rod and reel, know of, except cutting off the head. What are | ration into the Sellers homestead ; and Will, who | when to introduce and when to dismiss then 
Flies of every feather | ‘Vid 1 9)? oo thing an atlas italiaad + intastaca'? t little ¢ and th nt i 
That can fill your creel, } you going to do: was something of an artist, sketched “ interiors They went little out, i as the w ¢ id- 
Wish you glorious weather,” ete “Ask Miss Sellers, I suppose.” and stvles of furnishing, every one of which Ma vaneed, the cozy irv. witl ts lounge and 
| “All right; but I shall go away to-morrow. | declared to be “just lovely.” cigar, its vutil SS, a ew books, 
Now it may be good for some men to be driven | When ‘lovely woman’ wants my friend, I hope I Of course there was nobody in town when they grew more and mot favo th Joh: W 
| into the wilderness: for, relieved from enforced | know enough to beat a graceful retreat.” arrived in New York. Mary’s aunt was at Sara thought “ mari ha lite ruined John.” and 
courtesies, they grow sweet of heart; but the rule “Tf we never had come up here, Jim!” said | toga, and Wi friends were here, there, and | Mary said “he did ik wretched : but John 
is not a universal one. Thus, though Jim Fel- | Will, with a sigh. evervwhere, They took rooms at a hotel. and | himself knew ho wean’ i deep and st: 
lows forgot his cynicism in painting grassy dells Jim whistled a stave, and then mockingly said: | now really began to enjoy each other’s society was the ce ¢ ha es 1 happiness 
and bits of water and yellow sunsets, Will, even “Now if this child had been at home, No one interfered with their time; there were no | which he felt instir " i would not 
j at first, was tired of the monotony of their life, | _ Standing upon dry ground, ealls to make or return; no trains to eatch, no | comprehend, and about w h. therefore. he wise 
‘ and had spasmodic impulses to run back to New | 7 ee cogs to ee penny routes to decide on; no foreign customs to sub ly held his peace 
¥ York for a sparkling draught of society. | ee ee ae ee mit to. Life in New York is a well-regulated As time passed on, the old friends, without 
j After three or four weeks of woods and hills | These ‘ifs’ of life, Will, illustrate, I suppose, Ai institution; Will and Mary fell naturally and ea any real diminut of kind feeling, drifted f 
these impulses became stronger and longer :—“it | temus Ward’s doctrine of ‘the cussedness of sily into its pace ther apart Mr. and Mrs. Earle knew t ug 
| was all very well for Jim, who made business out | things in general.’” They remained at the hotel during the decora the newspapers that Mr. and Mrs. Van Alste 
| of purple patches and running becks, to put up | “ Well, what would you do, Jim ?” tion and refurnishing of their house. It was to | were acknowledged leaders of fashionable socie- 
with insects and showers, and meals without ta- | “Tn nature it takes an ounce to balance an | be ready for occupancy in November, and in the | ty; and that Mary, in a short visit to Washir 


ble-cloths, and water without ice, but he was tired 


ounce. I suppose it is the same in love. Go mean time it supplied them with a never-ceasin 


y ton, had made a sensation that must have been 
of getting wet, and the trout were not plenty, and and k Miss Sellers what to do.” | source of interest. One day they went to Sypher’s highly flattering to t e of her fr 
he never could hit the right bait ;’—in fact, Will 





ends who cov- 


This advice was quite in keeping with Will's to try and match a queer bit of bronze that Mary | eted for her the sta 


orders of fashionabl 




















| was bored. | inclination; he took it, and Miss Sellers advised | had picked up in Paris. A gentleman and lady | fam rhese notices Adelaide generally read in 
| He was admitting this very plainly to himself | him to remain at Cedarville for the rest of the | were in conversation with a clerk in the shadow | just such a tone and mat mn 
one afternoon. They had just made a fresh | summer. Before the summer was over, Miss Sel- | of a great Chinese screen, It was John Earle | sciously got the habit of mm, 
camp, and he had not caught a fish all day; Will | lers had promised to tell Will what to do during | and his bride. Will took in at a glance her char- | “ Poor Will!” 
wondered if Jim considered the fishing as much | the rest of his life. In fact, she had promised | acteristies—‘‘a fair, intellectual face, and the air | * Poor Will” was, how ngly 
as the painting advantages of their locations | to marry him in two months, of one used to being in authority.” Mary looked well, and regarded himself nvy 
] Suddenly a little figure stepped lightly onto a | Will would hear of no longer delay. They | at her dress—“ rich material, but out of style.” | to all his acquaintance; f . 
rock nearly opposite to him. He laid his rod | neither of them wanted a grand wedding, and 3oth comments were instantaneous; the two | ning of their married life the 
gently on the ground and watched her; perhaps | Mary’s simple toilette could be easily prepared, | friends clasped hands, and the ladies looked into | end she meant him to attain unto, and all het 
he had not read Mr. Stoddart’s advice to bachelor | especially as she was going to her aunt’s to make | each other’s faces, and bowed to their introduc social successes had been but so many well-con 
anglers: “Never fall in love with a woman by | the preparations. For Aunt Martha Sellers had | tion, sidered steps toward it. When they were on 
the water-side; there are situations in which | taken the greatest interest in the whole affair, Then John and Will walked away, ostensibly | their wedding tour she had said, one night, after 
every woman looks an angel.” | and insisted that her niece should be married | to examine some antique vases, but really to ex a brilliant court reception, ‘“ Will, you must go 
| If he had read, he did not heed, but watched | from her house. Will approved. At that time | change a few congratulations. Mrs. Van Alston ) politics; you have the air of a foreign min 
| with the liveliest interest this sister of the angle. | of year it would be more convenient; besides, | and Mrs, Earle talked about dwarf bronzes, and ‘and you are a born diplomate.” Will was 
She had a lithe, graceful figure, and it was clad | Mrs. Sellers intended buying all Mary’s things. examined each other’s toilettes. Both felt that | not the man to dispute any of Mary’s opinions ; 
in white flannel, made jauntily short, and looped | She bought very splendid things. Poor Mary | they were under a battery of criticism, but both | he liked this idea, and cultivated it 
up with bows of black velvet. Her feet were | made her little complaint to Will privately; but | stood fire without the quiver of an eyelash. The result was that one day Jobn Earle brought 
shod in stout English walking boots, and she | they both agreed it would be unkind and ungrate- “If she thinks I mind her Frenchified ways,” | his wife an illustrated paper in which Will’s 
carried a rod that bent almost to her hand. Her | ful to find fault with Aunt Martha’s generosity, | thought Mrs. Earle, “she is vastly mistaken.” handsome face, and Will “ presenting his ereden 
face he could not see, for it was quite shaded by | So one set of finery after another came home, “If she thinks she snubs me with her eye- | tials to his Majesty made the most prom 


a deep “sundown.” Before he could decide what | and the whole fashionable world was talking of | glasses, and her know-everything airs, she is a | inent pictures. Perhaps 1 


} 
| neither John nor his 
to do, there was a sound of crashing brushwood, | Mary Sellers’s trousseau. Mary also began to | very ignorant young person,” thought Mrs. Van | wife took the interest in the n 





ws hat they 











} and a gentleman joined her. He was evidently | dress very richly; but she looked so bewitching | Alston. But they chatted away about glish have done under ordinary circumstances ; 
| her father, and Will now determined to retrace | in her pale silks, and wore them with such a | dining-rooms and French bonnets until John and | just at the same time a very important per 
his steps a little, cross the stream above, and join | pretty, deprecating air, that Will could not avoid | Will’s return produced the usual regrets and an sonige arrived at the Earle mansion—no less a 

them. | the double fascination that bound him. Neither | ticipations. personage, indeed, than John’s eldest son; and 

In half an hour he had made his introduction, | was he above feeling pleased with the compli- | As they drove away Mary looked complacently | henceforward the nursery had, in its degree and 

and seen the young lady lift with a clever jerk a | ments everywhere given to Miss Sellers’s beauty | down at her Parisian costume. “I think, Will,” | way, a charm as great as the library. What did 

splendid fish of more than two pounds weight. _| and Miss Sellers’s graceful toilettes. | she said, “I had the pleasure of showing your | John care for kings ¢ 3? There was a lit 


“Reckless creature,” she said, with a low The aunt having managed the trousseau to her | friend’s wife how a woman ought to dress her- | tle autocrat in the « 


} outruled them all wi 








laugh ; “it just came to see what the matter was.” | liking, easily arranged the white satin and point | self.” 

“T have been throwing my line for three hours,” | lace, the bridemaids, and the wedding breakfast. “T hope you knew all about those bronzes I Besides, during Adelaide’s confinement to her 
said Will, “and I could not get a fish to look at | As for the European tour, Mary and Will looked | saw you examining; because John says his wife | room, John had also discovered a et of which 
my bait.” | forward now to that as the easiest way of escap- | is a connoisseur in such matters.” | he was not a little vain—his wife was a famous 

“ Let me see it.” | ing from all the formal visiting and fashionable | ‘Iam sure I do not know what I said about | writer. Under her nom de plume she had been 

Will exhibited his fly. She shook her head | courtesies they would otherwise be compelled to them ; it is a matter of indifference to me, Will, | for three years a favorite with him. Her stories 
and pointed to the bushes. “They are full of | accept. Indeed, amid the busy preparations for | what women think about my intelligence, but I | had charmed away many a pleasant evening, and 


those very flies; use for bait the flies not there. | their wedding it had been the lovers’ chief conso- | am sensitive as to what they think about my | from her 
There is a great deal of human nature in fish lation to retire to the library and plan little tours | dress.” 
nature,” and she pushed back her sundown and | in England and Scotland, where no one would “‘ How does Mrs. Earle dress ?” 

| 

| 

| 


graver articles he had taken his opir 

ions on a good many social questions. He could 

know anything about them, and they could live “Now, Will, don’t pretend that you did not | he had quoted Mrs. Earle against Mrs. I 

entirely for each other. see that straight up and down overskirt, and that | their evening di 
Will had once spent a summer in the English | pleated waist!” 

lake district, and he told Mary about the “ Lovers’ “T was looking at her face.” 

Walk” in Ambleside, and the fishing in Trout- “Oh! What was it like?” 


ot help laughing when he remembered how often 


looked Will pleasantly in the face. 

Such eyes! They took Will captive at once. 
He was only too glad to receive a lesson from 
such an expert. The animation of her face and 
the poises of her figure, as she kept constantly 

















throwing in her line and pulling it out, was a | beck, and the romantic life they might lead in “Now, Mary, don’t pretend that you did not | try the star of a European court, dances 
succession of charms. It was not Will's way of | such quaint towns as Kendal and Keswick, and | see those white, intelligent brows, and those soft, | with ces, and entertains royal dukes; 
fishing, but he was glad it was hers, and all his | Mary listened with glowing cheeks and love-lit | clear gray eyes.” John, who only wanted a fashionable “know 
objections were soon silenced by her success. eyes; only she was compelled to remind Will “Upon my word, Will, I did not. I saw her | nothing” wife, is now so proud of the clever 
“Human nature again,” she said; “not one of | that Ambleside and Windermere would be cold | eye-glasses.” Mrs. Earle that generally his first remark to a 
those graylings had any intention of biting; they | and dreary places for some months yet. Will laughed. “John thinks that she is splen- | friend is, ‘‘ Have you seen my wife’s articl 
came to look at—to tamper with—to nibble at Will, in the cozy library and in his enthusiasm, | did.” the —— Review?” or, “Have you read M 
danger. What a temptation that is, even to | had forgotten such a small affair as seasons: “She is John’s wife ; that is all right. Isup- | Earle’s story in - Magazine ?” 
men !—and women too.” however, he said “they could go to the south of | pose you are not accountable for John’s tastes ;” Evidently Amelia Schomberg’s theory has a 
| Will certainly thought so. He had sense and | Europe first,” and Mary heartily agreed to that | and Mary looked up so bewitchingly that Will | principle of truth in it—some power or other 
experience enough to know that he was in dan- | arrangement. So it was, after all, to Paris that | forgot all other women in admiration of his own | “knows better what we want than we know: 
ger; but did he wish to avoid it? On the con- | the newly married couple went: Will somehow | wife. selves.”” Mary’s ambition has made a cle p 
+ trary, he was wondering how to insure a return to | had proposed it, and Mary made a point of always The other pair were presently strolling slow- | lomate out of an idle young man; and John 
} it. He could think of no better way than that | doing what Will proposed. They arrived there | ly up Broadway discussing the merits of two | Earle has received in his wife’s society such a no 


of asking his new acquaintances to walk round | in a very gay season, when Paris was full of New- | dinner services, Mrs. Earle inclining to an old- 
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| ble, elevated, and refined education that he is quite 


by their camp and sec Jim’s pictures. Yorkers. Many of them knew Will, some of | fashioned style of indigo blue and white, and | a match now for any “little Vassar graduate,” 


ammonite 
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Youne Lapy’s Beret. 


Young Ladies’ Autumn Hats. 


Tue jaunty beret or student’s cap shown in one of these illus- 
trations is made in this instance of tan cloth to match a costume. 
The deep turban brim by which it is fitted to the head is covered 


with a band of dark brown feather trimming. The flat 
oval top is of a double layer of the cloth with stiff net 
between, edged with silk wire, and bent irregularly here 





and there. It is surmounted by a brown ribbon rosette. 

Another model illustrated is a black felt walking hat, 
which is edged with a triple piping cord consisting of 
three siik wires, one red, one écru, and the other black. 
Tue trimming on the crown is of wide plaid ribbon in 
which these three colors are mingled. 


Reception Toilctte. 

Tue short rounded bodice and demi-train of this dress 
are of brocade which has black and white designs on a 
striped ground in pale turquoise blue and white. The 
train is rounded and short, being only twelve inches long- 
er than the skirt, and has slender revers of dark blue 
velvet at the sides. Similar revers are on the fronts of 
the bodice. The pleated front of the dress is of pale 
blue bengaline, belted with velvet. The deep round col- 
lar and drooping sleeve frills are of white lace. 





Novelties for Christmas Gifts. 
BY MRS. MARY C. HUNGERFORD. 
N the quiet September mornings there are still many 
who linger at our mountain hotel, and occupy the 

broad piazza to enjoy the translucent air and indulge in 
conversation while their busy fingers ply the “ shining 
shaft.” Anon-looker, making a slow progress from group 
to group, finds that the majority of the industrious work- 
ers are already intent upon Christmas gifts. Early as it 
is in the season, it is mOttoo soon for most of us to begin 
our preparations for this beautiful holiday custom, and 
the first novelty at which we shall take a peep will be a 
nearly finished square for a sofa pillow. Its color and 
quaintness recall an era antedating the discovery of ani- 
line shades. The material, which is all covered by the 
needle-work, is a soft, loosely woven, thick muslin. The 
pattern isa vine of morning-glories, which wanders freely 
over the square, and twines itself around a large shield 
planted in the lower left-hand corner, and worked in 
close satin stitch with pale yellow floss silk, with scimitar, 
and helmet projecting above it, and a couchant grey- 
hound stretched across the field beneath, and the device 
‘Semper fidelis” drawn in tiny black letters immediately 
below him on the escutcheon. The greyhound is worked 
in fawn and brown shades with split silk in finest satin 
stitch. The morning-glory blossoms are in Kensington 
stitch, and done with pale pink silk without shading. 
The leaves, also unshaded, are in the same stitch, and, 
like the stems and flower calyxes, are in faint olive greens. 
The ground is entirely filled with closest darning in bluish 
lavender silk. 

The coat of arms in this instance is that of the work- 
er’s own family, the gift being designed for a relation, 
but any device or crest might be substituted. If an act- 
ual armorial device is chosen, its colors must be faithful- 
ly adhered to, as in heraldry color is as important as 
form. 

The next specimen of fancy work which stays the on- 
looker’s slow progress is a large ornamental square for 
the centre of a dining table. Beautiful squares with 
wide borders of cutwork were deservedly popular last 
winter, and will not easily go out of fashion, but the cen- 
tre under consideration is so much easier to make, and 
so very handsome when it is done, that it deserves espe- 
cial description. The large square of white linen is 
stamped with an all-over pattern of large lily- pads. 
Upon the back of the linen is securely sewed a lining of 
antique net, or fish-net as it is sometimes called. This 








below it for a hem. 
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makes the background for the 
pattern, the linen being all cut 
away between the leaves, which 
are button-holed with white silk 
on the edge. The veining, which 
is so abundant as to nearly fill up 
the leaves, is done with gold-col- 
ored silk in stem stitch. The 
linen hem which is left on after 
the centre linen is cut away is 
edged with antique lace edging 
put on flatly with mitred corners. 

Passing half a dozen embroid- 
erers whose work on doilies and 
table covers is charming but not 
novel, the interested observer 
pauses admiringly to study a slip 
book cover, which is an ara- 
besque of leather upon satin. 
The edges of the applied design 
are button-holed upon the blue 
satin, and when all are done 
the leather is to be gilded with a 
rough finish. Within, the cover 
has flaps or pockets to hold the 
volume safely in place; these 
and all the inside portion are 
neatly covered with pale green 
silk. 

A less ornate cover that a young 
woman is making of gray linen, 
of a size suitable for a magazine, 
has a scroll on one side, put on 
with gold paint relieved with a 
line of brown at the edges. On 
the scroll Harrer’s New Montu- 
LY is painted in purple letters, 
and a painted clematis vine with 
purple and white blossoms trails 
over the lower part of the cover 
and wanders around to the other 
side, where it entwines another 
scroll bearing three initials. The 
lining is of brown silk, and a 
ribbon of the same color is sewed 
to the top of the cover for use as 
a book-mark. 

Talking with the maker of the 
book cover is a gray-haired wo- 
man, who is accomplishing, with 
the aid of her gold-rimmed glass- 
es, a piece of perfection in needle- 
work. It is a table scarf in pea- 


cock green silk, with a decoration of chamois-skin on the ends. 
broad band of chamois is laid across the silk, leaving a few inches 
Upon the chamois is stamped a pattern of 
large daisy-like flowers, each with six long petals, which invade the 
territory of neighboring flowers above and below, thus making the 


Reception TOoretre. 





A 





Watkine Har. 


pattern a continuous one. All the spaces between the flowers are 
cut away with small sharp scissors, leaving the silk to appear as 
the ground of the pattern. The edges of the design are caught 
down by invisible stitches taken on the wrong side. An outline of 
gold paint is then drawn on every petal’s edge, and a gold circle is 
put at the heart of each flower, The gold should be of 
the very best quality, and bought in a dry powder, to be 
mixed with gum-water as it is used. The outlining should 
be thick and prominent rather than broad. At the base 
of each petal are traced three or four upright lines or 
veins; these are worked with silk the color of the silk 
background, and within the middle circle is a filling of 
French knots done with the same color as the veining. It 
would be best to work the knots before the gold circle is 
drawn. 

Nothing more charming than this scarf has been seen 
among the great variety of begun and completed fancy 
work at the hotel this summer, and many are the inquiries 
as to how the hems are to be finished below the appliqué. 
The gracious lady obligingly tells all questioners that a 
strip of chamois three inches deep, with the lowest inch 
gilded, will be set under the hem, and cut into strands to 
form a fringe. Over this will be sewed to the hem, at in- 
tervals of two inches, slim tassels of peacock green silk, 
long enough to fall to the bottom of the supporting fringe 
of chamois. 

A little removed from this group, a literary man on his 
vacation is reading selections from that delightful book, 
A Chib of One, to three girls, whose fingers fly the faster 
that their minds are employed. Listener number one is 
tatting rosettes according to the rule well known to ex- 
perts in this ancient art. As the lace-like medallions are 
finished she bastes them upon a square of gold-colored 
satin, powdering them over its surface irregularly, Her 
model is nuns’ work brought to her from a convent in 
Spain. Its coloring is mellowed with time, and the yellow- 
ish cast of the rosettes gives them the semblance of rare 
old lace. They are applied to the satin by overcasting 
with fine thread; underneath them the satin is cut away, 
leaving them transparent. The corners are ornamented 
by arranging three rosettes like a clover leaf, two lying on 
the inch-wide satin hem, the middle one projecting heyond 
the line. 

The antique square was intended for some sacerdotal 
use; its modern imitation is to be presented to a house- 
keeper whose dinners are famous, for use as a table 
centre, 

Listener number two is working a screen panel on can- 
vas. The design is a large oval outlined with black ; in the 
centre is the Lion of Saint Mark worked in black. The 
ground within the oval is gold-color. The square outside 
of the black line is to be worked with steel blue wool. 
The gold-color and the black are both done with heavy 
silk. The stitch for both pattern and ground is the old- 
fashioned one that our grandmothers worked on their 
samplers. In England there is quite a revival of this de- 
scription of fancy work, but except where the coarsest 
canvas is used, as in the instance just recorded, the effect 
on the eyes is very detrimental. One of the German court 
physicians is credited with saying that much of the defec- 
tive vision which afflicts the present generation is a hered- 
itary effect of the injury inflicted upon the eyes of mothers 
and grandmothers by over-indulgence in worsted work. 
Such marvels of fine cross'stitch are shown as the work of 
past embroiderers that one cannot wonder at eyesight 
failing in their accomplishment. 

The third listener is at work upon a dainty thing that 
greatly takes the critic’s fancy. It is a strip of birch 
bark with enough layers detached to make it almost as 
flexible as a woven fabric. The piece is two inches wide, 
and on its beautiful buff surface is drawn a partridge vine 
with its twin berries. The leaves and stems are delicately 
worked in outline with shades of myrtle green silk. The 
scarlet berries are covered with satin stitch done with floss 
silk. Each time the patient worker pierces the fickle, 
paper-like material, that needs most careful handling, she 
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draws her needle’s point across a cake of white soap as dry and 
hard almost as marble. It will not do to break in upon the 
reading to ask “‘why?” but as the preliminary is never omitted, 
common-sense tells the observer that the performance is a neces- 
sary one to keep the bark from splitting. 

When the vine is finished, the strip is to be pasted upon each 
side of a cabinet photograph mount. Above the top and bottom 
of the opening which shows the picture is a band of three-inch 
broad, richly watered buff ribbon, put on like a binding. Two 
of these mounts of the same size are sewed together at the top, 
and made to stand open upon the table like a miniature tent. 
Straps of ribbon sewed from one leaf to the other at the lower 
edge prevent the tent from stretching too widely apart. The 


vil 
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EMBROIDERED Ciotu CostuME. 





Untrimmep AvutuMN AND WINTER Hats anpD Bonnets. 


foundation upon which the bark and ribbon are fastened is two ob- 
long pieces of pasteboard. Upon one a square large enough to 
show the photograph is cut out. This, of course, is the decorated 
side; the other piece is covered with India silk, and the two are 
held together by the ribbon binding at the top and bottom. The 
picture can be slipped in at either side. 

Seyond are several other groups whose pretty occupation is 
quite worthy of note if space in a popular paper were not too pre- 
cious to be used for recording any fancy work which has not an 
element of novelty. So passing tidies, cake napkins, and many 
other combinations of Kensington stitch and linen, this _his- 
torian takes an unoccupied chair by an elderly lady whose lap 
is more than filled with a copious piece of work which, she says, 

is in a by-gone fashion quite old enough to be new 
again, with which paradoxical utterance she obligingly 
unfolds for several pairs of wondering eyes a quilt which 
shows a handsome pattern of satiny old linen upon 
what the worker calls coarse Brussels net, but what 
is surely now sold as round-meshed mosquito lace, 
which is quite a different material from the ordinary 
square-barred netting. The quilt was made by basting 
a beautiful old sheet upon a lining of the lace, which 
is over two yards wide, and drawing with a pencil 
twigs of chestnut leaves all over it in a sort of pattern. 
An actual branch furnished the outline, and natural 
taste the pleasing arrangement. It will be remembered 
that chestnut leaves grow in bunches of five, in a sort 
of very elegant and artistic frond. The leaves were 
outlined with white linen thread in a coarse—that is, far 
apart—button-hole stitch, with a line or vein running 
through the centre of each, of briar or cot stitching. 
The stems, made slightly wider than nature would pre- 
scribe, were also button-holed on each edge. The bor- 
der of the quilt was made of a sort of fringe of chest- 
nut leaves set closely together without stems, the points 
being turned outward. The button-holed edges of the 
outer leaves were cut out, and all the linen between the 
sprays on the quilt was carefully cut away, leaving the 
thick leaves upon a transparent foundation, 

The revelation of the work, of which only the small- 
est glimpses had been permitted before, wins great ap- 
plause, and plans are formed at once for imitating it 
on a smaller scale. No one seems to feel like under- 
taking anything so vast, although the gratified old gen- 
tlewoman says her quilt has occupied the leisure of 
only three months. ‘ But old people have nothing left 
but leisure,” she says, rather pathetically, as she folds 
her beautiful quilt. 





Street and House Costumes. 

Tue dust gray cloth gown illustrated on this page 
has a vine of silk embroidery in a darker gray along 
the edges of drapery and jacket. The skirt is bordered 
with a cloth ruche on its exposed side; on the other side 
is a long drapery, which is hung in straight folds at 
the back, and taken up in graduated folds on the front. 
The short jacket buttons with wide revers across a 
pointed vest. It has close coat sleeves, with slashed 
page’s sleeves hanging over them. 

A new model for a black silk dress, of faille fran- 
caise, is shown on this page. The front of the skirt is 
tucked some distance down, and where the tucks are 
released is crossed by a band of jet passementerie. 
The drapery which covers the rest of the skirt is 
straight on the left side and back, and on the right is 
arranged in a funnel pleat as illustrated, from which a 
wide passementerie band emerges. The short bodice 
has a tucked vest, with belt, revers, and collar of passe- 
menterie. The tucked sleeves have shorter drooping 
over-sleeves, edged and capped with passementerie. 


Untrimmed Hats and Bonnets. 

A number of the new shapes in felt hats and bonnets 
to be worn during the coming autumn and winter are 
illustrated in this group. The wide Gainsborough on 
the left at the top of the cut is of felt in the new Eiffel 
red shade, the crown being of smooth felt, while the 
brim, which turng upward on the left side, is of rough 
beaver felt. The round hat with brim projecting at the 
front and turned up closely on the sides and back is of 





soft tobacco brown velours felt. The 


next has not a vestige of crown, consisting 
of felt bent down at the sides and hollows 
is fitted to the head by a band insic 


brimmed cream white felt hat for a you 
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round hat to the right of it is edged v 
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English walking hat included in the group 


velours felt, 


very shallow crown and a scoop brim, 


of a band inside. 
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For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 
of the complexion Prepared in proportions recom 
1 by t best dermatologi-ts by J. D. Stiefel, 
many For sale by drugy 25 

W.H. Souirerrenin & Co., 17 

rk, Sole Lnporters 

l book des bing a variety of 
ted Soaps of great utility in treating 





IMPERIAL GRANUM 
Is the safest, most reliable, 


for Infants and 


and wholesome Foop 
Children. The most nourishing, 
Fooo for Nursing 


,and the Aged.-[ Adz 


aire el ig, ind delhcous 
Mothers, Invalids,Convalescents 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

Mes. Winstow's Soornine 


Teething, 


Children 
soothes the child, gums, allays 
ires wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


25 cents a bottle.—[{Adv.} 


Syrup for 
softens the 
all pain, « 


diarrhea 


Tur continuous use of Cornxen.’s Benzorn Soar 
keeps the skin soft, white, and healthful, 24 cents 
Druggists, or Box 2148, New York.—[{ 4 dv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


reaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Ch emicals 







are used in its ns aration. It has more 
than three tim trength of Cx 

h, Ars wroot or 
far more ecc 
than one cent ac 

shing, strengthen 
}) SILY DIGESTED, and admirably a. shear 
alids as weilas persons in health. 











Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


2 Un Sanh 2 
== LINENS m= 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECE GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 
odor. Sample of Helio- 


trope, Violette, Jockey Club 


’ or any other odor sent on 
~ itd ‘3 receipt of 25 cts. 
T. METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont St., Boston. 
E. FOU GERA & CO., 


For perfuming ladies’ hand- 
kerchiefs, the most desir- 
able method is to carefully 
lay them in asmall quai *'ty 
of Metca'f’s Heliotrope or 
Violette SACHET POWDER 
and on removing them for 
use, they will retain a most 
delicate and yet lasting 





YEW YORK 
Sold by all Druggists. 


LOWNEYS 





LIEBIC COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘‘an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 


An Indefinable yet Exquisite Perfume 
lingers in the laces and lingerie among which has been 
laid one of J. & E. Arxinson’s delicate Sachets 


“PARTED BANG” 






Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
to size and color. 
ask, with prep’n 
, Cosmetics Ben 
where. Send 
€.Burnham, 71 State st Cent 


BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. | 


ust’d Price Lists 
i Music Hall)Chicago 


HARPER'S 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 

; and wholesomeness. More economical than 
wdinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 


BREN PAT 


TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS. 
These Frauco-American Food Co.’s Patés are a real 
delicacy for Lunch, Picnic, Yachting, and 
Travelling 
10 Varieties in 8-Ounce Cans. 
SERVED ON THE PULLMAN BUFFET CARS, 


Sample Can sent free for 2 cents 





Royat Bakine 





Supper, 


Sold by Grocers. 





“Nothing purer, better for invalids, 
supplying a long-felt want, writes one of 
the most prominent physicians of New York. 

Beef Tea, Chicken Broth, Chicken Soup, Mutton 
Broth, Tapioca, Julienne, Green Turtle, Mock Turtle, 
Ox Tail 





Sold by Leading Grocers and Druggists. 


Write to us if you cannot find them, 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 101 Warren St., N.Y. 


MY FATHER-IN-LAW. 





Before Drinking. | ‘After Drinking. 


SIROCCO TEA 


Direct from our Tea Gardens in Cachar, Assam, 
Darjeeling, India and Ceylon. 


Our Trade Mark “ SIROCCO” impressed on the seal of each packet 
Surpassing all other tea in 
FLAVOR, PURITY, STRENGTH and ECONOMY 
At $1.00, 80c. and 60c. per Ib. 
Cnn SIR( IC CO TEA, the novelty of the day, 
4 \b. blocks, at 25c., 20c. and I5c. 
DAVIDSON & CO. Sole growers and Importers, 
of a se ” TEA. 
RETAIL AND WHOLESALE 


1436 rer N.Y. bet. 40th and 41st 8 








Gruss bj nal’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made fromEnglish Fresh ruts,” 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


LADIES 


Are delighted with the beauty, strength, 
and brilliancy of 


CHALMERS’ 


GELATINE | 


USE NO OTHER. 


WATER ‘BUGS, ROACHES. 


Why not rid your house py ste Ana oh mematind nator will do 
it, or we will refund the money. Price 5 BARNARD 





» by mail 60, 
& ©O., 459 Washington Street, Room C, Boston, Mass. 
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Pi WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 











ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L LEGRAND, 207, Rue St-Honoré, PARIS 






12 delightful, 

concrete Perfumes 
i 1% THE FOR® OF 

¥ Pencils and Pastilles 





























To Perfume article agreeal 
and iasantanconsly simply rub = 
pencel or pastille of Perfums 
upoo them Pig. 

UST OF SOLID PERFUMES + 

Violette du Czar. 

Jasmin @ Espagne. 

Hélotrope blanc, 

Lilas de Mai. 


New Mown hay. 
Oriza lys. 
Jockey-Clab Bouquet. 
Opoponax = id. 
Caroline id. 
Mignardise id, 
Impératrice id. 
Oriza Derby id, 
Bold hy at drop and 
Perfumers in the hates 








it T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
—- OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 










M » Sa Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
mcm every blemish ¢ y> 
— . a 
ee —| 
mis 38 
mF mm sure it is is 2 ae 
pot made. Accept no 
w< = counterfeit of similar 
= s name. Dr. L. A. Say- 


er said toa lady of the 
haut-tom (a patient); 
“As you ladies will 
use them,[ recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”’ For sale “ all 
Druggists and Fancy- 
G — Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 
feos ope. 

F ERD. T. HOPKINS Proprie tor, 48 Bond 8t., running 

_through to main office, 87 Great Jones St., 'N. 


HOMELY WOMEN 


Have found this powder a most 
delightful adjunct to the toilet, 
removing Pimples, Moth, Freck- 
les, &c., and giving to the face 


that soft and velve ty look. Flesh, 
White, and Brunette. 
gists everywhere, and 
C.B. Bailey & Co. 20 Cedar St. N.Y. 
postpaid. 


At Drug: 


Sample Box, 5c., 
Large Box, 25c., 


~ Ely’s Cream Balm 


IS SURE TO CURE 


Cold in Head 


QUICKLY. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS.,56 Warren St., N.Y. 





The only certain and speedy cure for Cakea 
Breasts and ery Nipples, now known is 


“MONONA.” 

Unequaled also for the cure of Old Sores, Ulcers, 
Chapped Hands, Salt Rheum, Tetter and other Skin 
Diseases. Sent by mail for ten cenés in silv 

The Monona Co., 6 East Broad St., © olumbes, oO 


$3: 075 A DAY fo ony man or lady. Write 


at once. Franklin Co., Richmond, Va. 





| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


ra a = 


AUTUMN, 
1889. 


EARLY 
ARRIVAL 


OF 








New and Original 
Models 


OF 





Bective 


STYLES. 


The Messrs. Redfern have now 
completed all arrangements for the 


Imported 


OF 


EXCLUSIVE 





| Fall trade. London, Paris, Cowes, 
'and New York each contributing 


special and characteristic models. 
Samples and Sketches free to ladies 
living away from New York and 
wishing to order. 


Redfern 


210 Fifth Ave,, "to" 1132 Bway, N.Y. 
G00D . BEST 

















FOR 
Health, 
SENSE@: Comfort, 
ear,and 
CORSET ¥ Finish. 
WAISTS PF Children 
S : BO .76 .76. 
F ERRIS’ Pat. ¥ 4 Misses 


Ring Buckle at Hip 

for Hose Supporters, tj 

Tape-fastened Buttons 

Core tes Button 
Holes. 


BestMaterials 
throughout, 

FIT Z 
ALL 
ag 


70 .75 80 86 
Young Ladies 
1,00 1,10 









For sale b 
reat ~ oe 

FERRIS BROS. <7 
341 Broadway, 


1784 1889. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


aa a 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. sparen ieee. Juian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 






























































OCTOBER 12, 1889, 








RuBifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agrecable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before the pubiic. 
Absolutely Free from AU Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
PREPAREDano GUARANTEED wy E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowext, Mass. 
MANUFACTI RERS OF THE cecesrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 








Any ADDRESS. 


| CUTTER’S 


iowa SPOOL SILK. 


¥ onstab ble « kK ta 
FALL IMPORTATIONS. 


\ILKS for reception, dinner, and evening wear, 
b brocades, pompadour, striped, and metal 
effects, also fancy weaves in black. 
L RESS GOODS, high-class novelties, plain, 
mixed, and plaid combinations. Melton 
and Oxford suitings, Seotch Clan and Tartan 
plaids. Cashmeres in all the newest shades. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


make more profit on them, aud represent them to be 
‘just as good.” They are not—they lack the strength 
and uniformity. Ours is 


The Strongest, Smoothest, Most 
Uniform Silk Sewings in 
| the World. 


SIZES EXACT. 
1000 COLORS IN THREE SIZES, 


No. 100 has 100 yards on the spool. No. 
70 has 70 yards on the spool, but is much 
stronger than any 100 yard. Seams sewed 


hand sewing will not fray out. Use No. 100 
for stitching and hemming. No. 70 for seams 


() ? ? 
6 
Sroadevay AS 1 9th dt. 
and hand sewing. No. 16 for button-holes 


NEW YORK CITY. { and embroidery. 


To Clothe 
the Children 


Insist upon getting this and you will 
never buy any other. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO., 





IN THE BEST MANNER AT THE LEAST COST, NEW YORK. 
BEST CO CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAST” BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Meu, Women, aud Children, 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICH-LIST. 





Offer unequalled facilities for the Outfitting of 


BOYS, GIRLS, AND BABIES, 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buyers 
are served by mail as well as if they were in the Store. 





Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & G2 West 23d St., N.Y. 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street 
CHICAGO - - + = 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON - - - - - 49 West Street. 

















THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 


MES. K, E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tatton Surrs, AND MULLINneRy. 
PurcuasinG AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. | 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints | 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing | 
pric es on gor ods 4 and not content with the commission | 
allowed by rs, Send for circular containing ful | 


GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR 
ANY CUSTOM-MADE CORSET 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY. N.Y: 









information regarding fitting customers at a distan¢ 
and references from every State and Territory. 


MSO’ DE VERTUS SEURS, | 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


STAYS, BELTS 


In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘ 


Fasten the Buttonson YOUR OWN 
Shoes so they nr ae <= 





and stuff. It begs to invite its American customers 
to come and look at these novelties. 


Useful 


Madame Porter’ s 


, ae Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


hi Gift. 


WwW yarns in every honsehold, made of steel, 
nickel plated. Full set, with cutting nippers, mailed 
upon receipt of $1.00. Ask your dealer for it, or write 
Am. Button Fastener Co., New Britain, Conn. 
SHOPPIN In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


Address MRS. H. 





4 


than fifty years, Try it. 
Established 1875. 
No commission, 

. DECKER, 825 ‘Bro: ndway, N. Y. 
=" 20c.; best Zoc. 
You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
1) than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all aves. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


leete s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 





} 
Dealers persuade you to buy others because they 


with No. 70 will not rip. No. 70 used for | 


‘de Vertus” has | 
created models of an abeolute new character as form | 


FN) Successfully used for more | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





‘Le Boutillier 


r) (ORK baa iss’td beautiful Silk and Satin 
(mi YALA pes. enoug rh to cover500sq.inches | 


| St.. . Write or call for illustrated ook of proofs FRE E. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


~] 
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| PRIZES OFFERED 
For Ornamental Designs. 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion make the following Offers of 
Cash Prizes for the best Designs for Ornamental Work, selected from those that may 
be sent to them before December 1, 1889. 

First Prize, $500.00. $250.00. 
Third Prize, $150.00. $100.00. 


Those who may wish to compete will be informed of the character of the work 


Second Prize, 
Fourth Prize, 


desired, on application, by letter, to the publishers, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 
embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
BAR G AINS | 


SILKS AND BLACK GOODS. 


500 pieces 19-in. Black Satin Rhadames, BO. | 


» silk, and really we 


“Black Faille Peeneaien,* t '§ C. 














New Fall Dress Goods, 


We are now exhibiting most select Designs 
in the newest styles and effective Colorings. 









ly a: 
100 | "Black Paille Francaise, | — 


ing a lot my pee becgeted po ee ait — er 25 information about samples and prices sent 
tot ‘pieces on request. 


24-inch Black Gros-Grain) ‘$1. 10 


uaranteed to wear well, and is re- 


ym $1.50 to.... 


BLACK GOODS. James McCreery & Co., 
Black _Paglish b Gobo o. Brilliantine, 


Broadway and 11th St, 
winch h Lupin's Camel s-Hair Foule, *! 69c., | 


Quality. T an . r -» 
40-inch Priestley’ s Silk-Warp Henricttas °' New York. 
$1.39, Reguiir $1.75 Quality. 


Silk. « 


duced fre 


Also, at very attractive 
Hosiery and Underwear, 
Housekeeping 

New Catalogue Free on Application, 

PLEASE NOTE THE ADDRESS. 


prices, Costumes, Wraps, 
Corsets, Handkerchiefs, 
Goods, etc., ele 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Brothers, 





BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


* FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Cuicaco Corset Co, 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


BARRY'S 
jg! Tricopherous 








EVERYWHERE. 
oAABLISH ep 
01 >? 

Their Incomparable 
TOILET PREPARATIONS. 
Kosmeo Balin, $l a bottle. 
Kosmeo Cream, $1 a jar. } lh, 


Kosmeo “Savon,” 25¢e, a 


| 

| What and Where the Exclusive 400 Purchase | 
| 

} 


FOR 





“ ’ THE HAIR 
cake, 
Turkish Rose Leaves, $1 a | . 
bottle. | 
Kosmeo Depilatory, $1 a Exquisitely perfum 
bottle. ed Removes all im- 
Kosmeo Foam,75e. a bottle pu ities from the s« alp, 
THEIR BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENTAL HAIR. prevents baldness and gray Beg and causes the 


grow Thick, Soft id Beautiful. Price 


All Drugzgists. 
BARCLAY & CO., 


At MRS. C. THOMPSON’S, 224 Sth Ave. ha r to 
Send Stamp for Ill'd Catalogue, just out o') cents, 


ness and Noises in HEAD 


ntirely Cured by| AG 
eck’s Fat. Improved * 

Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers he»rd dis- 
ae Unseen, comfortable, selfad justing. ft 

se fiel when al lremedies Sail. S« Id only 

by tN OX, 853 Broadway, cor. 14th 


44 Stone St., N.Y. City. 


DIES 


Greatest inducements to get 
wrders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees and Baking Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27. 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289, New York, N.¥ 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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FACETIZ. 
THE MOSQUITO, 
Autuoven the gay mosquito now 
Arouses our ill-will, 
Yet when we take him all in all 
He seems to fill the bill. 
Tom Masson, 
STRIKING. 
Srranoer. “ What, in connection with bicycle rid- 
ing, strikes you most forcibly 2?” 
Biovore Riper. *“* The road.” 


CAUTIOUS. 

Mas. Brown. “ As you've been a good boy, I have 
given your sister fifteen cents to take you out and get 
some ice-cream.” 

Lirrie Jounnix. “Which of us is to have the ten- 
cent plate, ma ?” 

SHE WOULDN'T SUIT. 

Foxp Moruer. “Your other qualifications seem 
satisfactory. Now what is your voice?” 

Nunse-matp (surprised). “* Contralto, ma'am,” 

Fonv Moruer. “I’m so sorry. You will not do at 
all. It will take a very strong soprano to carry the 
heir.” 

SURE TO CHANGE. 

Browns. “ Marriage changes all things.” 

Youneuvenann. “You bet it does; especially the 
$100 bills a fellow has been saving up for years.” 


——— 
THE ROMANCE OF REALITY. 


Bessir. ‘‘ Madge was out walking with Charlie and 
they had a quarrel. Charlie gave her a shove, and she 
fell into the lake. Everybody said she would have 
been drowned if George hadn’t been there and saved 
her. She is going to be married next week.” 

Jennix. * To George 2” 

Beesiz, *‘ No; to Charlie.’ 

eueemepmme 
OVERWORKED 


Mearirrt. ‘So that heiress refused you ?” 

Gues. “Yes. She said that so many hearts were 
submitted to her daily she hoped I would overlook 
the absence of any individual criticism.” 


queen 
WITH EMPHASIS ON GOOD. 

Tom. “I'm going to give Phil a little surprise.” 

Jaox, “Of what sort?” 

Tom. *‘ I'm going to give him some cigars.” 

Jaox. * Good ones ?” 

Tom. “Of course.” 

Jack. * Then that will be a genuine surprise to Phil, 
I am sure.” 

AN ANTIQUE JEST. 
“Was Pompeii a seaport ?” 
“Guess it was. It had two eyes.” 
ampesnet-stenin. dan 

Some enterprising American might buy the Eiffel 

Tower if it were not so high. 


en 
THEY CERTAINLY USE THEM 
“What do you suppose is the use of building so 
many of these enormous ocean racers ?” 
“To accommodate the fast set.” 
qxenseamarijeamnmecsn 
Be not quick to anger, but if you are chased by a 
mad bull take of-fence as quickly as you can. 
PD A 


THE FACETIOUS HIPPOKLEPTOMANIAC., 

**What were your sensations before you were cut 
down?” asked the rescuing party of the horse-thief 
who had been left for dead by the victim and his son 

** None in particular. I only knew that the suspense 
was terrible; and as for the lynchers, there never was 
a pair of suspenders like them.” 

a 

For walking or for business purposes it would seem 
as if the hat known as the stove-pipe were more likely 
to soot the wearer. 

IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

* Pa, is a lambkin a little lamb ?” 

* Yes, my boy.” 

“ And a manikin is a little man ?” 

* Ve ) ” 

“Well, I suppose the forty winks you take every 
night after supper is a napkin, isn’t it?” 

* Well, do you suppose that if I gave you a lickin’ 
it would be a little lick ?” 

And the boy waited not, for be was a wise child and 
had met his father before. 


pp biabitnielpensdioans 

A TRUE PHILTOBACCONIST. 
“Why do you smoke such a wretched cigar ?” 
**] want to put it out of its misery.” 


aimee 
HIGH-PRICED SERVANTS. 
“My wife keeps her house-keeping accounts on the 
double-entry system.” 
* How's that?” 
“ All the money that comes in the front door goes 
out at the back door.” 













—>——__ 
A dealer in preserved meats has for his motto Pos- 


memes ran 
sum: J ca salina tintin 


A really good cake should be made according to 
Matthew Arnold's formula, “ Sweetness and Light.” 


























AN AUTUMN SONG. 
Now the urban populace 
Home return, 
And on every travelled face 
Tan and burn 
Go to show why for vacation, 
"Neath the kindly ministration 
Of the landlords of the nation, 
We do yearn. 


Now the hunter with his gun 
Starteth forth 

For a sportive fortnight’s run 
Through the north. 

There to down the antlered moose, 

And to shoot the feathered goose, 

And to taste the apple juice 
White with froth. 


Now the leaves upon the trees 
Seem to blush, 
And the hustling honey-bees, 
In a rush, 
As they swarm the pastures sunny, 
Corral up the liquid honey, ; 
Whence the farmer's bag of money 
Waxeth flush. 


Yes, indeed, our summer’s naps 
Now are slept, 
And the hotel keeper’s snaps 
Now are snept. 
Would ye know, ye lads and sisses, 
All ye married ones and misses, 
Just the reason why all this is? 
* * * * oe 
Tr 1s Sept. 
Joun Kenprick Banos. 
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ON ECONOMY BENT. 


“Why, my dear, do you have champagne for tea?” 
“ Well, Charles, ice is so high we cannot afford ice- 
water. We must economize in some way.” 
eee 


Fare yet fowl—A broiled chicken. 
Es. TI 


If any one really wants a good suggestion for a 
suitable frame for pictures in the rogues’ gallery, we 
have no objection to saying that gilt would be most 
appropriate, 


j APD Bway 


——_ 
ts 


DEFINITE. 

MISTRESS. “WELL, KATIE, DID YOU GET THAT BISCUIT RECEIPT FOR ME?” 
KATIE. “I Dip, MoM, THOUGH I CAN'T REMIMBER IT ALL. 
BUTTER, AND A GOOD GRAIN O' FLOUR, AND A GOOD SUP O’ MILK.” 


BUT IT’s A GOOD BIT 0’ 








FLAT. 
“T can’t laugh at Witticus any more.” 
“ Well, he does his level best every time.” 
“TI know; but his best is really very level.” 
eae eeeees 


The might of the Spaniards seems to have become a 
thing of the past, but the Spanish Main still remains. 
cenenapalipeaateiate 


Since Kentucky learned that Italy has made Edison 
a count, the State is anxious to do him honor by con- 
ferring a colonelcy upon him, 





wh \ ‘ie Kul Hn ! 
: Pe bat 


TRUTH FOR ONCE. 

Gries. “I'm glad I let that fellow have the small 
loan. He seemed overwhelmed with gratitude, and 
said he could never repay me.” 

Mernitr. “That was strange. 
truth.” 

GOOD THING AFTER ALL. 

**He’s such an exaggerator, I can’t swallow his 
stories.” 

* It’s just as well. 


He told you the 





They're not fresh,” 





YN 


D 
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A BAD BREAK. 


HE (singing softly). “On, 
SHE (absent-mindedly). ‘OH, WOULD I WERE A GUN!” 


WOULD I WERE A BIRD!” 











